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Education and the = iture 


DUCATION is entering upon a new era. If society is to 

meet that era half way, it will insist on having its best 
minds and greatest hearts in the schools where life is in the 
making. If parents are to do their part they must give more 
time and more thought to the great adventure of parenthood. 
If teachers are to rise to the new opportunities they must 
elevate the basic aims of education above grades and degrees 
in their own minds and in the minds of children and the 
general public. The basic aims, the great objectives of educa- 
tion abide. Methods change and setting varies, but health is 
fundamental, the tools and technics of learning are necessary, 
citizenship is inescapeable, service is a radiant star, home is 
man’s great joy, leisure is liberty, and character is human- 
ity’s highest good. 
—Joy Elmer Morgan, Editor of The Journal of the National 
Education Association. 
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Depreciation of the value of Education no longer amounts 
to anything more than an objection to paying for it. 


Mathematicus—in A.M.A., England. 
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SAVE MONEY— 
PREVENT INCONVENIENCE 


Buy Your Examination Cap Now 

No. 110 Single Sheets ruled two sides with — 
Per ream (1000 sheets) 
5 


No. 112 Single sheets, ruied two sides without mar- 
gin. Per ream a 


SCHOOL INK— 
Carter’s Best Quality, per gallon 


Waterman’s 


Per quart $1.50 Per half-gallon .... $2.50 


All above prices mean delivery charges paid 
by me. 


Promotion Certificates 


No. 220—8}x6} inches (postpaid) per doz.  45¢ 
Per 100 (postpaid) $3.00 


Playground Balls 
i $1.50, $1.60, $1.75 
» $1.25, $1.50, $1.75 
(Delivery charges extra on these.) 


F. E. OSBORNE 


“Alberta’s largest school supply house.” 
112 8th Avenue W. 


The General Accident 
Assurance Company 
of Canada 


Are you aware that our Com- 
pany has a Group Accident and 
Sickness Policy in force in both 
Calgary and Edmonton? The 
rates are extremely low and the 
coverage exceptionally broad. 


If interested see: 


F. B. MATTHEWS CO., LIMITED 
Bank of Montreal Bldg., Edmonton 


EQUITABLE SECURITIES 
CORPORATION 
Calgary 


MILK... 
The ELIXIR OF LIFE 


Our Service is to put nature’s food - ne 
home in the finest condition, : 


FRESH MILK, CREAM and BUTTERMILK 
Properly pasteurized 


UNION MILK COMPANY 


LIMITED 


Phone M4686 Calgary, Alberta 


4th CANADIAN 
SUMMER ORIENT CRUISE 


From a inclusive 
Vancouver $ Tour 
July 7, All large 
returning outside 
Bn 21, twin-bed 


rooms 


sek — CHINA — PHILIPPINES 
Send for illustrated folder:— 


ELEANOR PALMER 
465 Howe Street VANCOUVER, B.C. 


“The Well Dressed Woman 
Always Shops at 


Hollinsworth’s” 


YOU’RE ALWAYS 
WELCOME 


YOU'LL FIND EVERYTHING 
THAT’S NEW IN 


Dresses — Coats 
Suits — Lingerie 
Sportwear 


Canada Life Bldg. 
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Editorial 


ANY requests similar to that quoted below have arrived 

at the A.T.A. office, asking for an interpretation of 
the new amendments to The School Act, re Board of Refer- 
ence and termination of agreements: 


“Have there been any changes in The School Act re- 
cently? Is June the only time that a board of trustees 
can give notice to terminate a teacher’s agreement 
without reason, taking effect during the month of 
July.” 

For the information of our members we supplement the in- 


formation given in our editorial column of the April issue: 


(1) Under the present School Act, a school board is 
under no obligation to state reasons when giving 
notice of termination of an agreement. However, the 
“open season” during the month of June is no longer 
in existence. ~<a 

(2) A school board is in exactly the same position as 
previously with respect to being required to obtain 
the approval of an inspector of schools previous to 
any notice being tendered to the teacher, when such 
notice is intended to take effect at a time other than 
during the month of July. A school board can not 
give less than 30 days’ notice, but in no case can 
the period of notice end later than July 31. 

The board of Reference can investigate the termination 
of an agreement effective ANY TIME DURING THE YEAR, 
even if the approval of an inspector to terminate has been 
previously obtained by the school board: in other words the 
new legislation does not take away the necessity for a school 
board to obtain the approval of an inspector of schools, 
previous to the tendering of notice intended to be effective 
during the teaching year; neither does it preclude the teach- 
er from appealing to the Board of Reference when the 
termination is intended to be effective during the month of 
July—when the approval of an inspector is not required. 
A teacher, convinced that a school board in tendering him 
notice is acting in bad faith, and not for one or more of the 
following conditions should appeal to the Board of Refer- 
ence: 


(a) Trustees acting as reasonable persons should act in 
the discharge of their duties as trustees; 
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(b) Because of the misconduct or inefficiency of the 
teacher; 

(c) By reason of anything manifested in the mode of 
life, character or disposition of the teacher of a 
nature calculated to make the retention of the teach- 
er detrimental to the proper and efficient conduct 
of the school; 

(d) By reason of the financial necessities or circum- 
stances of the district; 

(e) For the reason that the termination is conducive to 
the general welfare of the district and the betterment 
of the educational facilities of the district. 


E procedure necessary for the teacher to follow in 
appealing to the Board of Reference for a hearing must 
be observed carefully: 


(1) The application must be forwarded to the Minister 
of Education within ten days from the date of re- 
ceiving notice from the school board. 

(2) A deposit of $25 must accompany the application to 
the Minister. 

(3) A sworn statement of the teacher’s complaint must 
also accompany the application to the Minister. 

(4) The teacher must also forward to the school board 
a written notification that he has forwarded an ap- 
plication to the Minister for the Board of Reference 
to investigate his case—at the same time the applica- 
tion is made to the Minister. 


When this procedure has been complied with by the teacher, 
the teacher has nothing more to do than await instructions 
from the Department of Education or the Board of Refer- 
ence. The school board is in exactly the same position ex- 
cept that until the findings of the Board of Reference are 
transmitted to the teacher and the school board by the Min- 
ister, they are precluded from engaging another teacher to 
take the appellant’s place. In the event of the findings of 
the Board of Reference being declared in favor of the 
teacher then the termination notice is automatically rendered 
null and void and the teacher is re-instated; if, on the other 
hand, the findings sustain the school board in their intention 
to terminate, the notice takes effect on the date provided 
for and his services in that school will be dispensed with. 
NEITHER SCHOOL BOARD NOR TEACHER IS ENTIT- 
LED TO APPEAL FROM THE DECISION OF THE 
BOARD OF REFERENCE. 

RIVOLOUS appeals to the Board of Reference will be 

frowned on: they will discredit the appellant and pre- 
judice the cause of those teachers who have been wrong- 
fully dealt with and who are truly entitled to redress; there- 
fore we make an appeal to our members not to attempt to 
use the Board of Reference as a mere stalling device when 
they suspect that the school board has genuine grounds for 
disposing of their services—even though the real reasons 
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for dismissal have not been stated by the school board in 
the notice of termination. No provision has yet been made 
in our School Act obligating a school board to commit itself 
to stating reasons on the notice of termination; on the 
other hand, the inspector of schools, before granting his 
approval to terminate an agreement is obliged to require 
the school board to give the why and wherefor of their 
action and, presumably, no Board of Reference could make 
enquiry without requiring the school board to justify their 
action. The onus of proof that the dismissal is unreason- 
able is placed on the teacher. Therefore, immediately 
a teacher feels himself wrongfully dismissed, he should seek 
advice as to whether or not it be expendient to risk $25. 
If the A.T.A. office is communicated with, expert advice 
will be tendered to members per return mail. Ten days will 
prove a very short period to complete the procedure for 
appealing to the Board of Reference—receiving notice from 
the school board; interchanging letters with Edmonton; com- 
piling the statutory declaration to the Minister and forward- 
ing it; and most teachers will find it necessary to use the 
long distance telephone or the telegraph. 
* * * 

UR contemporary, The Alberta School Trustee, seems 

to be somewhat “het up” over the passing of the legis- 
lation providing for the Board of Reference to have power 
to determine disputes between teachers and trustee boards 
with respect to terminations of agreements. Here are a few 
of the comments from a recent editorial: 


1. “This Association has stood absolutely against such 
a Board of Reference or any interference from any 
outside authority, other than the Courts of the land.” 

2. “A board may be perfectly justified in terminating a 
contract but such termination is liable to appeal if 
the teacher so desires and puts up the required 
$25.00.” (N.B. Yes, but if the termination is justi- 
fied, the teacher loses his $25.00.—Ed.) 

8. “School boards claim the right to perform their duties 
subject to the approval of the people who elected 
them, and resent the centralizing of authority in a 
Board of Reference.” 

4. “Surely there should be some way of dealing with 
any unfair or unreasonable school boards without 
having all school boards placed in the position of 
being liable to unwarranted outside interference.” 

In the light of experience of the attitude of certain trustees 


and little close analysis of the reasoning in the editorial, 
one can not resist the temptation to shew how fallacious, 
contradictory and unreasonable the trustee attitude is. For 
example, how can one contend against outside interference 
“other than the Courts of the land” and at the same time 
pass a resolution favoring the present form of contract 
giving the inspector the right to refuse or consent to ap- 
prove termination of an agreement. (Under section 157 of 
the Act)? 

Surely the inspector is just as much of an outside inter- 
ference as is a Board of Reference established by statute 


and, as with the inspector, given certain statutory duties 
to perform. 










NOTICE 


Calgary has a new and lovely Library and Gift Shop 
THE BLUE WINDOW 
Don’t miss it. No charge for membership. 


401—8th Ave. West, M2129 Opposite Eaton’s 





GAIN, one listening to the discussions at annual con- 
ventions of the Alberta School Trustees’ Association 
could scarcely help but arrive at the impression that interfer- 
ence on the part of the Courts of the land is the very thing 
the trustees resent; in fact, one of the “splenetic urges” 
against the Alliance has been that (on behalf of our mem- 
bers) the Courts of the land have been invoked by teachers, 
often very successfully, to the discomfiture and chagrin of 
those who otherwise would have remained immune from the 
consequences of wrong doing. And yet again, how can quo- 
tation (1) be made to harmonize with quotation (3)? If 
trustees claim the right (sic) to perform their duties subject 
only to the approval of the people who elected them, it 
follows logically that they must disavow any other approval 
whether it be inspector, Minister, Board of Reference or 
the Courts of the land. Which, as a matter of fact, is and 
always has been the position taken by the trustees, quotation 
(4) to the contrary notwithstanding. 


T is all very well to submit that there should “surely be 
some way of dealing with unfair or unreasonable school 
boards’; but the Alliance has been waiting since 1917 for 
just one suggestion to come from the trustees as to how 
unreasonable and unfair school boards can be dealt with. 
Presumably the Government passed this legislation after 
several abortive conferences between trustees and teachers 
called to arrive at a mutual agreement as to how such boards 
could be dealt with, and because they had abandoned all hopes 
of the trustees receding one iota from the position taken that 
the trustees should be absolutely omnipotent to “hire and 
fire” at will, irrespective of whether or not their action was 
just to teachers, fair to the pupils or to society: in other 
words, in effect, the trustees did nothing but re-iterate their 
claim to be “ subject only to the approval of the people 
who elected them’’. Neither were the trustees’ representa- 
tives prepared to make any suggestion whatsoever as to how 
board members in office for three years, without any mach- 
inery for recall, might be dealt with when they acted con- 
trary to the wishes of those who elected them. Three years 
is a long time to wait for the will of the people who elect 
a school board member to be made manifest. In actual prac- 
tice it works out this way: a board member is elected; he 
determines to “gang his ain gait’”’—“to h with the rate- 
payers!’’—election day comes round, if the electors still 
remember his defiange (and electors often have short mem- 
ories when their economic interests have not been involved) 
he, so to speak, just puts his thumb to his nose, spreads out 
his fingers, and declines to run again for election. The teach- 
er is crucified on a cross of school board might, dignity 
and privilege, which is never atoned for. 





HIS talk about “rights” in this matter is away wide of 

the mark. What is really meant is not “right” but 
“might”, and the-whole gospel seems to be preached from 
the text “might is right”. And it would appear that school 
boards who so argue claim the privilege to be made all- 
powerful, as absolute as the Legislature itself which 
created the school boards—that the servant should be equal 
to or above his lord. The Government took the position. that 
it is the duty of the Government t¢ govern, and took steps to 
curb in some small degree the abuse of unbridled power 


———— 
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which had previously been conferred on school boards. That 
is just what the new legislation means, and only that. The 
Legislature can create bodies or offices to regulate and ad- 
minister all departments of government under the jurisdic- 
tion of that Government. Education is one of these depart- 
ments of Government and there is as absolute a freedom to 
create a Board of Reference as a Utilities Board, Workmen’s 
Compensation Board or office of Liquor Commissioner. School 
boards have no stronger argument against a Board of 
Reference functioning in the educational system, than have 
the hotel keepers and others to protest against interference 
of a Liquor Commissioner whose office was likewise created, 
by statute. The Courts of the land still have the power to 
interfere with those who run counter to the liquor laws 
but few law-abiding persons would be prepared to urge the 
abolition of the office of Liquor Commissioner and leave 
all infractions of the letter and spirit of the statutes to 
be dealt with by the police and the Courts. Everybody 
knows just how much could be “gotten away with” under 
those circumstances. Likewise the Board of Reference will 
exist in order to make sure that the spirit and intentions 
of The School Act in regard to dismissals of teachers shall 
be complied with—that the statutory powers granted to 
school boards in this regard are exercised in accordance 
with the intentions whereby the statutory powers were con- 
ferred on school boards by the Legislature. 
UOTATION (4) has previously been covered editorially 
(October, 1933) in our columns: i.e. if we understand 
the inference to be that there should be ways of dealing 
with unjust and unreasonable school boards without a 
blanket requirement covering all school boards, just and 
unjust: 


“Any law whose purpose is protection of the indi- 
vidual from malefactors is a blanket law, covering 
the whole of society. It is the first day’s lesson in 
law that the only way to ensnare the small number 
of evil-doers is to pass just such legislation. See the 
point? What would be thought of any citizen who 
opposed laws for the protection of society on the 
ground that ‘the vast majority’ of satisfactory citi- 
zens pursue their respective businesses in peace ‘just 
as long as they wish to do so’? Would not such op- 
ponent of such law be regarded as in league with 
re evil-doers? See the point. Try hard. You’ll see 
i ive 
So, to ensnare that proportion of school boards who are 
evil-doers, a blanket law covering all school boards is nec- 
essary and it is the only possible way out—not only in the 
interests of teachers, but in the interests of the vast major- 
ity of right-thinking and right-acting school boards, and of 


the school children and the whole of society. 
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RECENT AMENDMENTS TO THE SCHOOL ACT 
AFFECTING TEACHERS’ AGREEMENTS 


Board of Reference 
The School Act is amended as to section 160 thereof— 


(a) by repealing the same as enacted by section 15 of 
The School Act, 1931, Amendment Act, 1932: 

(b) by repealing the same as enacted by The School 
Act, 1981; and 

(c) by substituting therefor the following new section: 

160.—(1) There shall be constituted a Board to be 


known as the Board of Reference to serve as a board of 
conciliation or as a board of arbitration, as the case may 
be, consisting of not more than three members appointed 
by the Lieutenant-Governor-in-Council. 

(2) When any dispute or disagreement arises between 
a school board and its teacher or teachers, either party to 
the dispute or disagreement may make application to the 
Minister to refer such dispute to the Board of Reference. 


(3) (a) Every such application shall be in writing and 
shall set forth a full and complete statement of the 
nature of the complaint or dispute which shall be 
verified by statutory declaration on the part of 
the party or parties making such application. 

(b) Upon every such application there shall be payable 
a fee of twenty-five dollars which may be returned 
on recommendation of the Board of Reference. 

(c) The application shall be sent by registered mail to 
the Minister within ten days after the date upon 
which the dispute or disagreement shall have arisen. 

(d) The party making such application shall, at the 
time of making application to the Minister, send to 
the other party to the dispute or disagreement a 
notice in writing to the effect that an application 
has been made to the Minister in pursuance of this 
section; 

(4) As soon as any such application shall have been 


duly made, the Minister shall refer the dispute or disagree- 
ment in question to the Board of Reference which shall, 
after such investigation as it deems necessary, proceed to 
determine the same, and shall deliver a report setting out 
the determination made of the matter to the Minister who 
shall transmit a copy thereof to the several parties to the 
dispute or disagreement. 

(5) Upon any application being made to the Minister 
as to any dispute or disagreement with respect to the term- 
ination or cancellation of an agreement between a school 
board and a teacher, such termination or cancellation shall 
not take effect until the Minister shall have transmitted a 
copy of the report of the Board of Reference as to the 
determination made thereof to the several parties to the 
dispute or disagreement. 

(6) Where the dispute or disagreement between a Board 
of Trustees and a teacher is with reference to the termina- 
tion of any agreement, if the Board of Reference is satis- 
fied that the Board of Trustees in terminating the agree- 
ment did not act as reasonable persons should act in the 
discharge of their duties as trustees, and that the agreement 
was not terminated because of the misconduct or inefficiency 
of the teacher, or by reason of anything in the mode of life, 
character or disposition of the teacher of a nature calculated 
to make the retention of the teacher detrimental to the pro- 
per and efficient conduct of the school for which the trustees 
are responsible, or by reason of the financial necessities 
or circumstances of the district, or for the reason that the 
termination of the agreement is conducive to the general 
welfare of the district and the betterment of the educational 
facilities therein, the Board of Reference shall disallow the 
action of the Board of Trustees, otherwise it shall confirm 
the said action, and upon the delivery of the Board of 
Reference of its findings to the Ministe¥, those findings 
shall be binding and conclusive upon the Board of Trustees 
and the teacher. 

(7) The members of the Board of Reference shall re- 
ceive such remuneration as the Lieutenant-Governor-in- 
Council may, from time to time, determine. 
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as 


(8) The Board of Reference may, for the purpose of 
procuring the attendance of any person as a witness before 
such Board, serve such person with a notice requiring him 
to attend before the Board, which notice shall be served 
in the same way and have the same effect as a notice re- 
quiring the attendance of a witness, and the production by 
him of documents at the hearing or trial of an action, but 

“no such person shall be compelled under any such notice 
to produce any document which he could not be compelled 
to produce on the trial of an action. 

Minimum Salary 

6. The School Act is further amended as to section 161 
thereof by striking out the figures “1934”, where the same 
occur in subsection (4) thereof, and by substituting there- 
for the figures “‘1936”. 

Admission of Non-Resident Pupils 

The said Act is further amended as to section 201 thereof 
by striking out the words “sufficient for the admission of 
such child’, where the same occur therein, and by substitut- 
ing therefor the words “sufficient for the admission of such 
child and that the application is approved by him”. 

“Lawful Guardian” Defined 

The said Act is further amended by inserting therein, 
immediately after section 202 thereof, the following new 
section: 

202a. For the purposes of this Part, “lawful guardian” 
shall mean any person with whom a child resides who is a 
guardian appointed by deed or will of a deceased parent or 
a guardian appointed by an order of a court under the pro- 
visions of The Domestic Relations Act, and any person in 
whose care a child is placed under the provisions of The 
Child Welfare Act. 

Power to Establish Enlarged School Districts 

The said act is further amended by inserting therein 
immediately after section 224 thereof, the following new 
séction: 

224a.—-(1) In relation to the establishment, whether 
heretofore or hereafter, of any school district within that 
part of the Province which is included in the Tilley East 
Area or the Berry Creek Area constituted for the time being 
by The Tilley East and Berry Creek Areas Act or the Acts 
thereby repealed, the Minister shall have and be deemed to 
have had the full power to establish any such school district 
and to provide for the administration thereof by an official 
trustee in lieu of a Board of Trustees until such time as 
he may order that an election be held for the election of 
trustees; and every official trustee so appointed shall have 
and be deemed to have had all the powers conferred by 
this Act on a Board of Trustees. 

(2) In any district to which this section applies, the Min- 
ister may with the approval of the Lieutenant-Governor-in- 
Council make provision for the election of an advisory com- 
mittee to confer and advise with the official trustee or the 
election of a Board of Trustees consisting of such number 
of persons elected in such manner as may be from time to 
time prescribed, may provide for the election of any persons 
by electoral divisions of the district, and may modify any 
of the provisions of this Act relating to the election of 
trustees in such manner as may be deemed necessary in the 
circumstances and may by regulation provide as to the 
manner in which any such election shall be conducted. 

Future Teachers Must Be British Subjects 


An amendment was passed to The School Act which re- 
quires all persons receiving teachers’ certificates to be British 
subjects. This will not affect certificates already issued nor 
those persons at present attending any of the Normal Schools 
of the Province. 

Evasion of Minimum to be Checked 
Fining of school teachers or trustees who are parties 





to any device to avoid payments of the Minimum Salary was 
turned down by the Legislature on the last day of the session. 

At the same time, however, the House approved an 
amendment to The School Act providing that any agreement, 
arrangement or device to evade the Minimum shall be null 
and void. 

Discussion showed that there were many cases of trustees 
making secret deals with teachers, by way of rebate of sal- 
ary or excessive teacherage rent, in order to evade payment 
of the $840 Minimum Salary and pay a smaller amount. 

C. L. Gibbs (Labor, Edmonton) moved the amendment 
to provide that agreements to evade the minimum be de- 
clared null and void, and that any trustee or teacher found 
guilty of being a party to such arrangement or device should 
be liable to a fine of $20 and costs. 

A protest against important legislation being rushed 
through in the dying hours of the session was voiced by 
H. J. Montgomery (Lib., Wetaskiwin). 

Several members pointed out that if any “secret’”’ agree- 
ments were cancelled, the teacher was the only one who 
stood to benefit. 

Mr. Gibbs: ‘‘We want to say something more than that 
an agreement shall be null and void.” 

Put to the vote, the House threw out the penalty clause. 
The remainder of the amendment was passed. 


SUMMER VACATIONING IN THE ORIENT 


Mrs. Palmer, seasoned and well-known travel leader to 
the Orient will sail from Victoria, B.C., on the popular 
President Jefferson of the American Mail Line on July 7th, 
returning to Victoria August 21st. The total length of the 
voyage will be about 15,000 miles, and during the Cruise, 
two weeks will be spent ashore in the various countries 
visited. 

Teachers seeking an inexpensive voyage to the Far East 
and a trip combining the maximum of comfort and enjoy- 
ment will find all of this in Mrs. Palmer’s Fourth Annual 
Canadian Summer Oriental Cruise. 

“Due to the proximity of Western Canada to the Orient 
and the rapid strides made by countries in the Far East 
during the past few years, I have experienced a growing 
interest in my Cruise parties each year,’ states Mrs. Pal- 
mer, “Not only are local people accompanying me, but I 
have people from all parts of Canada and the United States.” 

The Orient, with its blend of Old and New, teeming with 
many hundreds of millions of souls, presents to the traveller 
a new field through which every step enfolds new surprises 
and thrills. The reaction of the traveller is one of amaze- 
ment and awe since the life of the people seems incredible 
in every respect, while huge cities throb with vibrations 
utterly foreign to the Occidental. 


rr : Ty 
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Che Easter Convention 





IMPRESSIONS 
Has the convention been a success? A teacher from 


Lethbridge said very enthusiastically that it had; a mathem- 
atics teacher from Calgary said so quite gravely, with an 
air of having so said after proper logical consideration; a 
Grade IV teacher from Edmonton said so, whose opinion is 
not lightly laid aside; and other individual teachers faced 
with the question pronounced it a genuine step forward in 
convention technique. Why? Perhaps chiefly because we 
all had a good time. There was a “camaraderie” about this 
year’s convention which struck a happier note in conventions. 
This was due partly to the increased sense of unity among 
us; partly to the fact that the facilities at the Palliser 
made a certain home feeling; partly to the new social 
element among beings unhappily yielding in the past 
to forces making for non-social attitudes. The fact that a 
new code of ethics was introduced made its influence felt, 
demanding reasonable promptness in opening and closing 
sessions, frowning upon the type of self-expression that 
prompts our otherwise respected individual members from 
barging into the hall or out of the hall in the middle of a 
lecture, regardless of the confusion so caused. Some mea- 
sure of the success of the convention is due to keen interest 
roused by the subjects and able delivery of the principal 
speakers of the week. The forceful appeal of these addresses 
is the more noticeable in view of the handicap presented by 
the acoustics of the lecture hall. Even with the great win- 
dows closed the subway traffic made a deafening din at 
times. And perhaps the days of lovely spring weather had 
something to do with the general feeling that the conven- 
tion had been a success—and some of the new spring hats 
are a delightful combination of the rakish and the mid- 
Victorian. 


TUESDAY AFTERNOON 


SOCIAL SCIENCE IN EDUCATION 
Dr. John McDonald 


Dr. John McDonald did not believe in the direct teaching 
of Social Science. A text book would inevitably follow and 
this would be highly undesirable. The idea of education is 
to stimulate thought and this would kill it. 

“Intellectual indolence finds a congenial atmosphere in 
the dogmatism of the text book.” 

He was opposed to the teaching of reforms which were a 
part of the platform of a political party as this savored of 
propaganda. The difference between propaganda and edu- 
cation is an interesting problem. Propaganda is concerned 
with what a student thinks; education with how he thinks 
—his reasons for believing as he does. 

He compared the Medical profession with that of teach- 
ing as follows: In Medicine the aim is clear-cut and definite 
and no one questions it—the prevention and cure of disease. 
In Education the aim is a storm centre. Here the layman, 
though willing to leave methods to the teacher, demands 
the right to decide what the aim shall be. 

A teacher may believe in Communism but he must wait 
for public opinion to confer the right to teach it. In this way 
teachers must be followers—not leaders of public thought. 


His next remark was something of a contradiction—really 
well educated teachers who know their History turned loose 
in the high schools would solve the problem—which would 
seem to indicate that teachers might be leaders! 


DISCUSSION, “SOCIAL STUDIES” 
Miss Mary Crawford, M.A. 

Following Dr. McDonalds address Miss Mary Crawford, 
M.A., of Edmonton, led a discussion on “Social Studies’. 

Miss Crawford’s remarks left the impression that we 
should proceed very slowly in the teaching of Social Science 
—the question of how much a child can comprehend of this 
matter at a given age constitutes a full research problem. 
She thought we could not do much along this line without 
a good deal of money to provide books and equipment. She 
thought the subjects of History, Geography, Economics, 
Politics, etc., should’ be correlated and taught so as to show 
that they have some bearing on the child’s everyday life. 

Some delegates voiced the opinion that as there is now 
much propaganda in the schools there might well be some 
of a different nature and that all sides of historical ques- 
tions should be taught. 

From four to six, Bowling and Badminton completed 
the first afternoon’s programme. 

TUESDAY EVENING 
KIARTAN OF ICELAND 

Before one of the largest gatherings ever assembled in 
the Palliser Hotel Dining Room, the Central Collegiate Com- 
munity Theatre, on Tuesday evening, April the 3rd, pre 
sented a most enjoyable evening’s entertainment for the 
Convention of the Alberta Teachers. 

Dr. E. W. Coffin acted as Chairman for the evening. The 
first half of the programme consisted of vocal and orchestral 
selections which were much enjoyed. Mr. T. F. Beresford, 
B.A. conducting the Calgary Central High School orchestra, 
presented this clever organization in several finished num- 
bers. The orchestra was later heard to advantage when it 
supplied incidental music during the intervals of the play. 
Vocal solos by Mrs. T. F. Beresford and Captain W. H. 
Edwards added to the effective programme, while a quartette 
composed of Mesdames White and Robertson, Messrs. Petti- 
grew and Edwards, was enthusiastically received in novelty 
numbers. 

Mr. E. J. Thorlakson’s play “Kiartan of Iceland” a poetic 
drama in four acts, occupied the second half of the pro- 
gramme, and great credit must be extended to the Central 
Collegiate Community Theatre for the splendid performance 
of this effective play. 

In a few introductory remarks, Mr. Thorlakson explained 
that the source of the play is to be found in old Norse 
Mythology. He extended his appreciation to Mrs. Elizabeth 
Sterling Haynes of Edmonton, for assistance in dramatiza- 
tion details; to Mrs. W. T. Hobson for the incidental music 
which she wrote for the play and which was sung by one 
of the principal characters; and to Mr. Beresford for the 
Icelandic selections adapted and presented by the orchestra 
between acts. 

Over fifty pupils of the Central Collégiate Institute ac- 
tively participated in the production of Kiartan of Iceland. 
This number includes a cast of fifty, a costume committee, 
stage technicians and orchestra. The entire production show- 
ed thoughtful preparation, and each character utilized care- 
ful coaching with appropriate costumes, settings and light- 


ing effects to present a highly enjoyable and very creditable 
performance. 
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To Mr. Thorlakson and the Central Community Theatre 
are extended the sincere thanks of the teachers present at 
the convention, for such an excellent demonstration of the 
rekindling of drama interest in a province-wide awakening. 
Kiartan of Iceland,:though an experiment in modern theat- 
ricals, was an impressive demonstration of the possibilities 
of the school in actively supporting this revival of the drama 
as a community effort. 


WEDNESDAY MORNING 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH 
Public School Section 
Better English Project 

The Public School Section opened at 9:00 Wednesday 
morning, Mr. G. F. McNally acting as Chairman. The first 
subject under discussion, that of “Better English in Our 
Schools”, was presented by Miss L. Cherry of Haultain 
School, Calgary. The committee working on this project con- 
sisting of Dr. C. Sansom, Mr. H. E. Panabaker, and Miss L. 
Cherry, had, with the assistance of the local teachers of 
Calgary, worked out a plan with a view to producing a better 
standard of English throughout the province. The course is 
to be supplementary, and based on the Course of Studies. 

The work this year is to apply to Grades V, VI, VII and 
VIII, and to stress free expression rather than series of 
tests in written English. During the year bulletins will be 
sent out, monthly or more frequently, to teachers wishing 
to participate. Suggested material will also be printed in 
The A.T.A. Magazine, starting in September. 

Sample copies of exercises suitable for Grade V were 
distributed, illustrating the three phases of the project, viz., 
vocabulary and free expression; good usage and mechanics 
of written English. The proposition was heartily endorsed 
by the meeting and a large enrolment of teachers showed 
clearly that there was a spirit of consciousness of the dif- 
ficulties and shortcomings in English. A year hence the com- 
mittee plans to bring in a report based on material which 
may be gathered from teachers throughout the province 
who have benefitted by the working out of the material 
used during the year. 

Arithmetic in Public Schools 

‘A report on the sectional meeting on Arithmetic in Pub- 
lic Schools is not available at the time of going to press. 
This will appear later. 


High School Section 
Research in High School Mathematics 


The High School Section met Wednesday morning under 
the chairmanship of Dr. J. M. Hutchinson. The first item 
on the program was “Research in High School Mathematics”, 
by Dr. M. E. Lazerte. The Carnegie Foundation for the 
Advancement of Teaching has made available sufficient funds 
to carry on an investigation of the teaching of Mathematics 
in junior and senior high school grades extending over a 
period of about three years. The work is in charge of Dr. 
Lazerte and his Department and he appealed to the Math- 
ematics teachers of the province for their co-operation. 

Dr. Lazerte outlined briefly the purposes of this study 
and reported on its progress to date. The first problem is 
to determine the grade and age placement of various topics 
of Mathematics, since it is known that the concepts are 
grasped more easily at a certain stage in the child’s develop- 
ment in age and educational background. 

The problem has been approached along three lines; 
(1) through an analysis of the literature bearing on this 
subject on this continent and abroad. This of course is ex- 
tensive and only brief reference was made to it. It was 
pointed out that in the U.S. the tendency is to pool every- 
thing in unified courses, witness Social Science and General 
Mathematics, while in England subject matter is kept sep- 
arate but closely correlated. 
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(2) Through questionnaires sent to teachers of Math- 
ematics in the province. 

(3) Through tests of the “teach-test” type given to 
pupils in various classes of different grade and age. 

As an example of what was found in the literature, 
Geometry was chosen. In England it is tending to be handled 
in three stages (1) the experimental stage which ends at 
124 years, where the work is largely oral and confined to 
problems based of actual measurement. (2) The deductive 
stage where emphasis is placed on geometric truths, which 
may even include a little solid Geometry, not on organiza- 
tion. Argumentation is used only to introduce the unex- 
pected. (3) In this stage, which is not required of all pupils, 
the subject is systematized and emphasis is cchiefly on logi- 
cal organization. 

In the U.S. Mathematics is generally handled as a unified 
course including Arithmetic, Geometry and Algebra up to 
the end of Grade IX. A little intuitive Geometry is intro- 
duced in Grade VII but no Geometry as a separate subject 
until Grade X, and then it is optional. 

The questionnaires sent to teachers asked such questions 
as: should Grade IX Mathematics be taught to all students? 
Can it be made meaningful to all students? Should Math- 
ematics be a unified course? 

Tests have already been submitted in connection with 
the teaching of Arithmetic and some of the results of these 
were mentioned. The tests clearly show that the students 
are able to master certain things that we do not give them, 
e.g., some simple Trigonometry at Grade IX level at the time 
we are trying to force upon them things that they cannot 
master. It would seem that some cannot master fractions 
and ratio and proportion at any stage. Merely to alter the 
curriculum will not solve the problem. We must know at 
what age and grade the pupil can grasp the concepts in- 
volved. It is up to the teachers to find the solution. 

Dr. Lazerte intends to send out tests soon in connection 
with Geometry and asked the teachers present who were 
willing to co-operate to fill in an application form. 

Scope and Distribution of Sciences in High School Studies 

The second part of the High School Section session was 
devoted to a discussion of “The Scope and Distribution of the 
Sciences in the Course of Studies for Alberta High Schools’ 
introduced by Mr. H. E. Tanner of Edmonton. The speaker 
dealt chiefly with General Science in Grade IX, pointing out 
that the present course covered so much ground that it was 
impossible to teach it all thoroughly. He thought the present 
course should be replaced by a course in Elementary Physics 
including in general the first three sections of the present 
course, and the remainder relegated to a course in Elemen- 
tary Biology, which would be required of all students. No 
suggestion was made as to where the time was to be found 
on the timetable for the latter. 

It was pointed out that the sections to be eliminated 
were the very ones which the students like best, especially 
the girls, and that the course was not intended to lay down 
a definite foundation for Physics. After some discussion 
the chairman took a vote on whether the course should be 
split up or a General Science course retained. The vote 
was about two to one in favor of retaining the General 
Science. 

Mr. McNally thought that Mr. Tanner had been very 
severe in criticism of the present course but had offered 
no constructive suggestions for improvement. Since the 
majority had favored retaining the General Science, but 
agreed that the course was too long to cover thoroughly, 
he asked that a vote be taken as to whether the course should 
be left as it is with the understanding that students would 
not be held responsible for all of it but leaving it to the in- 
dividual teacher to decide what should be omitted. Again 
the vote was about two to one in favour of leaving it to 
the teacher to decide what he would omit. 
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Secondary Education of the Rural Boy and Girl 


The leaders of the discussion outlined the aims of educa- 
tion and concluded that the present curriculum does not 
fulfill any of them as far as rural pupils are concerned. A 
plea was made for a universal high school education for 
rural students. A more detailed report of this sectional 
meeting will appear later. 


TECHNICAL AND INDUSTRIAL ARTS SECTION 


The Technical and Industrial Arts section met on Wed- 
nesday morning. Mr. M. J. Hilton occupied the chair. Dr. 
W. G. Carpenter, Director of Technical Education, gave an 
interesting address on “The Possible Trends of Technical 
and Industrial Arts”. Touching upon the high lights of this 
type of education in Aiberta during the past and present, 
he indicated clearly the needs of the province both in regard 
to rural and urban districts. His address showed breadth 
and vision and gave rise to an interesting and timely dis- 
cussion and contributed materially to the interest of the 
meeting. A committee consisting of Dr. Carpenter and M. 
J. Hilton (with power to add to their committee) was ap- 
pointed to gather and compile information which might be 
of value to the Legislative committee oppointed to investi- 
gate rural education. 

Following this Mr. James Kidd, President of the Edmon- 
ton Technical Teachers’ Association, was introduced. Mr. 
Kidd explained his mission in a clear, concise manner and 
urged the Calgary teachers engaged in teaching practical 
subjects to form an association along the lines of the one 
already operating in Edmonton. Incidentally Mr. Kidd point- 
ed out that in the Edmonton Association no teacher was elig- 
ible to join this Association unless he or she was already a 
member in good standing of the Alberta Teachers’ Alliance, 
Inc. . 


HOUSEHOLD SCIENCE SECTION 


The interesting features of the Household Science Section 
can be divided into three divisions, the exhibit of work which 
formed the setting for the meeting at the Technical High 
School, the discussion on the Course of Study and the effect 
on it of measures of economy and the paper given by Miss 
Edith Romans, entitled “Lace’’. 

The exhibit of work included examples of public school 
sewing from the beginning of the course up to the work 
which had been finished to date. It is always surprising to 
view the variations which the individual teachers are able 
to have their classes work out so that standardized problems 
carry that touch of individuality which creates interest for 
the pupil. 

The exhibit of the Technical High School pupils showed 
even more variation as well as the increase in skill which 
has been developed. These problems are intensly interesting 
as well as being practical in value, including made-over 
problems, clothing cut from patterns drafted and designed 
by the girls to their own measurements, as well as those 
cut from commercial patterns. 

The group project of a class in Household Management 
showed the furnishings for a child’s room in the process of 
being prepared, curtains, hooked rugs, furniture, old and 
new being finished and redecorated in an attractive fashion. 


This project was artistic and at the same time illustrated 
how inexpensively such an: undertaking could be carried out. 
Numerous individual problems of this class were also dis- 
played. 

Those who viewed the exhibit were so enthusiastic that 
arrangements were made for others, not associated with 
the Household Science Department, to see it the following 
day. It was felt that another year such an exhibit, if ar- 
ranged, should be shown at the general meeting place of 
the convention as many others who were unable to view it 
would appreciate it, especially those who have school fairs. 

A travelling exhibit of clothing for children, which was 
at the Institute of Technology for a brief period, was loaned 
for the occasion and was the centre of much interest and 
discussion. The garments were designed to assist the child 
in learning to help himself, and, as well as being particularly 
simple, had the child’s comfort in view, and could be easily 
made, and quickly and easily laundered. Many helpful ideas 
were obtained from this exhibit. 

Miss Mary Howard, B.Sc., presided and led the discussion 
which opened the meeting. It was agreed that the outline 
of Household Science work now being followed in the 
public schools was arranged in such a manner as to make 
it more interesting, particularly to the Grade VIII girl. It 
was felt that the clothing course in this grade was rather 
heavy, but no changes were recommended as the economy 
measures reducing the amount of time to cover the work 
have made it impossible to check this course fairly. The 
work has had to be modified to adapt it to the amount of 
time available. 

As the economy measures differ in Calgary and Edmon- 
ton no attempt was made to suggest standard changes, each 
group endeavoring to cover as much of the work as possible 
under the circumstances. As matters stand at present teach- 
ers and pupils will both be handicapped in trying to cover 
the course. 

Miss Roman’s paper on “Lace” was particularly interest- 
ing because of the excellent collection of samples and illus- 
trations which accompanied it. This phase of the textile in- 
dustry was traced from its beginning, showing the evolution 
of the process of making lace by hand from drawing threads 
and filling in the spaces with a needle giving the start to 
needlepoint laces, the use of bobbins for bobbin or pillow- 
lace, and the use of hooks for other varieties, up to the 
machine-made laces of the present day. 


The machines for the manufacture of laces have been 
adapted from inventions in the general manufacture of 
textiles. The copies made in this way are frequently very 
low in cost, especially when cotton thread is used in place 
of the linen of the hand-made original. The copies carry 
the names of the hand-made pattern..A comparison of 
samples of real lace with the machine copies was very in- 
teresting. 


Miss Romans also gave a very comprehensive and con- 
cise description of the various types of lace and the differ- 
ences between many of the types which are similar. 


It was recommended that copies be made of this paper 
as it contained a large amount of material from many 
sources, arranged in such a manner as to make it an excel- 
lent reference. 
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MANUAL TRAINING SECTION 


At the Manual Training section an interesting discussion 
based on a project study took place. The subject under 
discussion was “The Methods of Evaluating Progress in 
Manual Arts and Related Sujects”. Mr. J. Higgins, the 
Manual Training representative to the convention from Ed- 


monton introduced the subject and- proposed a system of’ 


striking values in vocational work and also a system of re- 
cording these values. Considerable discussion arose out of 
these proposals and we feel sure that those teachers who at- 
tended this meeting considered their time well spent. 


WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON 


THE EUROPEAN CRISIS 
Magistrate H. G. Scott 


“In looking at the situation in Europe to-day it is perhaps 
a good thing for people in Canada to begin by recalling to 
their minds the fact that while Europe is a long way away, 
and is only a small part of the world in respect to size, its 
population and its influence in the world.are out of all pro- 
portion to that size. There are, roughly speaking, 450 mil- 
lion people in Europe, and those people ¢ither control or 
are closely associated by way of partnership, with the 
whole world except the United States, South America, Japan 
and China. Therefore whatever happens in Europe cannot 
fail to affect the rest of the world vitally.” 

In this opening Magistrate Scott of Calgary pointed out 
the importance to us of an understanding of the European 
crisis which was the subject of his address at the Teachers’ 
Convention on Wednesday afternoon, April 4. As the Euro- 
pean situation hinges at the present time on Germany, Mr. 
Scott devoted a major part of his address to the crisis in 
Germany where we find a situation which in turn results 
from the Great War. With that complete, almost tense ab- 
sorption in his subject which perforce carries an audience 
with him through the devious complexities of European 
hatreds and fears, Mr. Scott told of the Nazi movement in 
Germany, the phenomenal rise of Hitler following years of 
confusion in Germany; it is the rise of a man who symbol- 
izes Germany’s passionate determination to recover her old 
position in Europe. In the course of securing leadership over 
a unified Germany, Hitler, by his policy of Nazi control has 
effected radical changes in Germany; the rule of violence has 
become dominant; the ascendency of one man and his as- 
sociates has become overwhelming; parliamentary govern- 
ment has ceased to exist; personal liberty has ceased to 
exist; something like a new religion has come into view fol- 
lowing the strange attack on the Catholics as well as those 
on Protestants and Jews; and there are indications at times 
of an unbalanced fanaticism. 


To those who had the privilege of hearing Mr. Manniche 
in the evening following Mr. Scott’s address, all this came 
surging to thought when the Danish educator said in speak- 
ing of the German students as he had found them in 
The International People’s College at Elisnore: “The 
German is more hard-working than the Englishman, but 
unlike the Englishman, he cannot relax. In his search for 
truth, the German passes through stages of construction 
interspersed with chaotic periods, when he abandons what 
truth he had found because some theory proved false.” 


It was well worth organizing a Teachers’ Convention to 
provide an opportunity of hearing two such able expositions 
in one day—one setting forth the “chaotic period” in all 
its present chaos in Germany, all its abandonment of past 
progress towards what we consider the essentials of liberty 
—the other setting forth with impersonal sympathy based 
on years of close contact with German thought, something 
of what made possible such chaos among so great a people. 
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We as educators are indebted to Mr. Scott for three quo- 
‘tations from the book of Alfred Rosenberg, Supervisor of 
the Entire Intellectual and Philosophical Schooling of the 
National Socialist Party, a quotation which gave a glimpse 
at least of the trend of the religious outlook in Germany. 
For the speaker drew to the attention of his audience that, 
whether we like it or not, we must face what seems a pagan 
Germany, passively atheist France, and an actively atheist 
Russia. The following quotations are from Rosenberg: 

“The religion of Jesus was undoubtedly the preaching 
of love, but a German religious movement which wishes to 
develop into a peoples’ church must declare that it uncondi- 
tionally surrenders the ideal of neighborly love to the ideal 
of national honor.” 

“The essential condition of all German instruction is 
the acknowledgment of the fact that Christianity did not 
bring us civilization, but that Christianity owes its enduring 
values to the Germanic character.” 

“In the churches handed over to it a German church 
will, little by little, put the fiery spirit of the hero in the 
highest sense in the place of the crucifixion.” 

Passing from German internal conditions Mr. Scott 
touched upon Germany’s attitude towards her neighbors and 
theirs towards her; Austria’s gradual change from sympathy 
with German union to an attitude of resistance since the 
rise of the Nazi; France’s undiminished fear of Germany, 
and her own internal upheavals; Italy’s readiness to accept 
Austrian friendliness for various reasons; Poland, the tragic 
nation, where Slav versus Teuton prevails; Russia, the fad- 
ing spectre returning to normal; the Balkans drawing to- 
gether for fear of a storm—the crises in all these disturbed 
areas Mr. Scott gave in sufficient detail to fire interest and 
imagination, unhurried and yet with a tenseness that carries 
with it something of the tenseness of the issues which he 
was endeavoring to make real to his audience. He did make 
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them very real and left us with a strengthened understand- 
ing that “whatever happens in Europe cannot fail to affect 
the rest of the world vitally’. 

It was from this address on the European crisis that we 
received for our individual thinking a message telling of 
the pending dangers to civilization in a world distraught, 
and one felt it to be the message of a man who knew 
whereof he spoke by recent personal investigation. It was 
from the address in the evening by the Principal and 
Founder of the International People’s College, Elsinore, Den- 
mark, that we received a message of a little country’s really 
great contribution towards avoiding these pending dangers 
to civilization, and one felt again that it was the message 
of a man who knew whereof he spoke. 


The Rhythmic Drill, Singing and Folk Dancing. 


It is said by many teachers that they receive more direct 
help in how to teach from the smaller conventions where 
practical demonstration lessons are given than they do from 
the larger conventions. This year under the new organiza- 
tion a demonstration of drill, singing and folk dancing was 
offered as part of the convention programme. 

Everyone enjoyed the rhythmic drill and the singing. 
The fact that the drummer of the toy band had been lost 
somewhere between his-home and the Palliser Hotel did not 
discourage the little performers. They did so well that the 
audience did not feel the need of a drummer and as a re- 
ward they were given a very hearty applause. 

Folk dancing was given the place of prominence which 
it deserves. The performance of the Grade VI boys in the 
“Flamborough Sword Dance” particularly pleased the aud- 
ience. The boys’ failure in doing a difficult part in the first 
part of the dance aided them in making the spectators real- 
ize how difficult it was to place those swords correctly to 
get the effect they desired in the dance. Their performance 
received special appreciation from the audience and com- 
mendation from the Chairman. 

These demonstrations gave a pleasing variety to the pro- 
gram of the convention. They were given before a well-filled 
hall and the hearty appplause showed that the teachers wel- 
comed this new phase of the Easter Convention. 


WEDNESDAY EVENING 
BANQUET AND DANCE 


In the main Dining Room of the Palliser Hotel, on Wed- 
nesday evening, April the 4th, over three hundred guests of 
the Annual Convention of Alberta Teachers gathered for an 
enjoyable banquet and dance. 


Mr. C. L. Gibbs, M.L.A., of Edmoton, acted as a genial 
Chairman for the occasion. In well chosen greetings, frater- 
nal delegates from the Alberta Federation of Labor, The 
Canadian Labor Party, the Alberta Federation of Home and 
School and the Civil Servants’ Association brought messages 
of co-operation to the teachers, and best wishes for the 
success of the convention. 

Enjoyable additions to the after-dinner programme were 
violin solos by Mrs. Nickle and vocal selections by Mr. Nor- 
man Kennedy. 


Mr. E. J. Thorlakson introduced the speaker of the eve- 
ning, Mr. Peter Manniche, whose topic was “The Folk High 
School of Denmark and the Development of a Farming 
Community”. This most interesting and capable speaker 
completely won his audience with his brilliant analysis of 
national characteristics as observed by him among students 
at his International People’s College in Denmark. The speak- 
er observed that, though the League of Nations has provided 
a firm structure for international good will, it yet remains 
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for all nations, through broad-minded attitudes and inter- 
communication, to complete this structure and make it in- 
destructable. Prolonged applause conveyed to Mr. Manniche 
the appreciation of his listeners. Following is a resume of 
his address. 


FOLK HIGH SCHOOLS OF DENMARK AND THE 
DEVELOPMENT OF A FARMING COMMUNITY 
Mr. Peter Manniche 


In his Wednesday evening address on the Folk High 
Schools of Denmark, Mr. Peter Manniche traced its origin, 
from an ideal which he himself had, to the efficient institu- 
tion it is at present. It requires something of an effort to 
picture this young man of vision who, having won the sym- 
pathetic support of school supervisors and members of 
Parliament in his own country, went to England in 1916 
in an effort to interest educators there in the idea of an 
International School. As Mr. Manniche sped through this 
part of his speech, one wondered exactly how a war-time 
England received his suggestions. The Birmingham Quakers 
were in sympathy as once, and through them the idea gained 
favour in England. Committees were formed to assist in 
sending students from England, the -United States, and 
Germany. Sir Oliver Lodge, who was one of the first com- 
mittee members, said that “it was not enough that. great 
statesmen get to know one another—a more personal con- 
tact between the peoples of the various nations is necessary.” 

For several reasons Denmark is well situated as the 
geographical location for this particular institution. Its 
central position among the more progressive countries, its 
small size, which has enabled it to be a “laboratory for Social 
Science” as the speaker explained it, and the fact that the 
Folk High Schools were already well established there— 
all contributed to making this little country the logical one 
in which people from the various nations will learn how best 
they can live in harmony. Co-operation has been in prac- 
tice there so long, and with such success that it is taken for 
granted. The great secret of this success was to be found 
in the Danish Folk High Schools, founded by Bishop Grundt- 
vig; for years they have provided the leaders necessary to 
such a completely co-operative manner of living. Seven 
thousand students attend these high schools every year. 
There Mr. Manniche says “they are taught, not so much to be 
better farmers, but to be better men and women”. 

The great aim of the International School, as the speak- 
er put it, has been to help the students toward an answer to 
life itself. This is accomplished by personal contact, by hav- 
ing strong teachers with a broad outlook who use the method 
of the spoken word, and who are not bound to a prescribed 
course of study. Examinations and degrees have no place 
in this system. The simple life in a rural community; the 
combination of manual work with a fine type of tuition; 
the fact that there is a great exchange of knowledge among 
the students themselves, all contribute toward a remarkable 
development. 

Mr. Manniche’s glints of humour as he traced the growth 
of the school from its primitive beginning when the students 
worked on the farm-campus of forty acres with its four 
horses and one cow, to the present when its fine buildings 
and model school community form a real attraction, showed 
his listeners the characteristics which, perhaps above all 
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others, made this man a great teacher—his true love of the 
work, his sympathetic insight, and his unusual sense of 
humour. It must have required real genius to lead these 
students of mixed nationalities—themselves persons of edu- 
cational position in their own lands—to co-operate in the 
making of furniture and equipment, and to accept cheer- 
fully the monotonous diet which was theirs in the early 
years of the school. 

High-lights of national character were touched upon by 
Mr. Manniche as he outlined the school’s history. Compari- 
sons were so fair, and all criticisms tempered by so kindly 
a humour and above all, such reasonable suggestions as to 
why these differences occurred that one was amazed that 
such an undertaking of other nations has been so long in 
coming. “The Austrian is easily inspired, and easily dis- 
couraged; he needs discipline;’’ ““The German is more hard- 
working than the Englishman, but unlike the Englishman, 
he cannot relax. The German likes to deal in theories; the 
Englishman wants facts. In his search for truth, the German 
passes through stages of construction, interspersed with 
chaotic periods, when he abandons what truth he had found, 
because some theory proved false”. The Englishman’s idea 
that “ ‘the whole truth is more important than the individual 
conception of the truth’ caused him to treasure what he had 
gleaned, and to persevere towards more. The French are 
noticeably scientific; they tend to be analytic; they are also 
noted for their good taste and their clarity of expression, 
but they are very conservative and their desire for absolute 
clarity of thought at times leads to generalizations which 
are in danger of being superficial. The Englishman likes his 
traditions and by the strength of his personality he is able 
to make others conform to his tradition. As the speaker 
expressed it, “the Englishman takes the soil with him’. 
Three traditions which the English students carried to the 
school at Elsinore were: week-end holidays, good food, and 
the bath. 

In contrasting the Swedish personality with the Danish 
Mr. Manniche said that the Swedes are more interested in 
nature and the Danes more interested in man. The Swedes 
are not so democratic as the Danes, hence they are slower 
in co-operating. The Danes incline toward introspection; they 
must have leaders to draw them out of themselves or they 
become ironic. In almost all cases differences in national 
types could be explained by geographical characteristics. 

In conclusion Mr. Manniche explained the philosophy of 
the leaders who had made the People’s International School 
what it is. They follow the methods of the Folk High Schools 
where “the need of the student is met by the capacity of 
the teacher”. The school is ethical in purpose; attainment 
is not determined by examinations. It is felt that the means 
by which an individual grows is by work for society. “The 
League of Nations gives only a frame-work of international- 
ism; education gives a spirit to fill this frame,’’ said Mr. 
Manniche in his plea for co-operative thinking. “‘We must 
develop internationalism, or the world will go under.” 


* * * 


After a short interval, dancing to the music of Mark 
Kenny’s orchestra was enjoyed for the remainder of the 
evening. Meanwhile, bridge was played in the Oval Room; 
the honors for the evening being awarded to Mrs. E. D. 
Campbell and Mr. C. G. Elliott. 
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THURSDAY MORNING 


BISHOP GRUNDTVIG 
PIONEER OF ADULT EDUCATION 
Mr. Peter Manniche 


In expressing something of the feeling of the audience 
who listened to Mr. Manniche’s address on Bishop Grundt- 
vig, Thursday morning, April 5th, Dr. Carpenter of the 
School of Technology and Art, Calgary, stated in a simple, 
direct way what most of us had begun to feel, though per- 
haps in the vague sort of way one does feel such things, 
that we had been listening to a follower of Bishop Grundt- 
vig who had caught, in no small degree, both the vision and 
the practical driving force of the great Danish educator 
of the last century, whom he so ably interpreted to his 
audience. 

Mr. Manniche devoted the first part of his address to a 
careful explanation of the economic situation of Denmark 
from the time of the early feudal system, and in so doing 
paved the way for our better understanding of Grundtvig 
and the Danish Folk High Schools; for the Danish co- 
operative system and the Danish system of education by the 
Folk High Schools, are interdependent. To those of us who 
had heard from different convention speakers very clear-cut 
statements of the seeming futility of trying to develop an 
effective educational system until it is released from the 
shackles of an out-moded financial system, it was a genuine 
inspiration at our last morning session to hear of a land 
where schools were effectively serving their communities un- 
hampered, so that the Danish people are being satisfied cul- 
turally and receiving in these schools the broader outlook 
which enables them to work out harmoniously their famous 
system of co-operative marketing, dairying and ordered liv- 
ing on their small farms. Mr. Manniche traced clearly the 
development of these little farms from the great estates of 
feudal times with their serf dependents. The remarkable 
feature of this transition in Denmark is that it was assisted 
from above, from a few large land-owners with practical 
ideals whose efforts in 1899 brought to pass legislation divid- 
ing the great estates of which, in one way and another, the 
state had secured ownership, into small holdings of four 
acres (later these increased to about twelve acres) and 
selling these holdings to farmers on suitable terms. A later 
Bill in 1916 made it possible for land holders to rent larger 
farms from the Government without any capital investment, 
and so prevented speculative buying and selling, which had 
followed the 1899 adjustment. 

The hundreds of Alberta teachers who did not hear Mr. 
Manniche’s address would do well to consider seriously, as 
those who did hear him are doubtless doing, the practicabil- 
ity of accepting his cordial invitation to visit the Danish 
Folk High Schools and International People’s College at 
Elsinore and see for themselves at the low cost of about 
$1.00 per day, this little country which although it has made 
no outstanding contribution to art, music or literature, yet 
enjoys all these with genuine appreciation, and has made 
its contribution to all of them. Denmark has no impressively 
great drama, or music, or art, but the Danish people have 
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developed by their Folk High Schools genuine understanding 
and appreciation of the songs, the plays, and the art of their 
country. The Danes sing often and joyously the folk songs 
of their land, and looking at the shop windows of a most 
casual display, one realizes that he is in a land where people 
appreciate artistic values. But the Danish people, nursing 
no secret desire to become imperialistic, have developed in 
a remarkable way the power of making the most of what 
they have. They have small farms, but they have learned 
to farm intensively. The Danish schools have trained young 
people how to live. They have kept the leaders in the rural 
communities where they will naturally live, and the Folk 
High Schools are so absorbed in the task of training youth 
to think and live that the matters of examinations and 
degrees are relegated to the background. They become non- 
essentials. The understanding of how to live becomes the 
essential matter. The system is intensely democratic, where 
class distinction is not known, for the economic system of 
distributing small or medium sized holdings to the great 
majority of the population makes such a democratic outlook 
inevitable. People are educated to co-operate instead of 
compete. They are fitted, not merely to make a living, but 
to live. 

It was at this point that Mr. Manniche felt it possible to 
introduce the great Danish thinker who originated adult 
education in the Danish Folk High Schools—Bishop Grundt- 
vig—of whom little is ever heard here as there has been no 
English biography yet written of this man who was a poet, 
philosopher and educator. It is difficult for us to understand 
Bishop Grundtvig’s life and activities, but in order to try 
to begin this task, Mr. Manniche compared him to J. J. 
Rousseau, to John Ruskin and to Martin Luther, and indi- 
cated the differences between them as well as the points of 
resemblance. 

The story of his long life from 1783 to the last quarter of 
the Victorian period, showed how he finally arrived through 
long struggle at the answer to the two questions which, 
each in turn, presented themselves to him for solution; 
“Am I a Christian?” and “Why am I here?’”. The answer 
to the first came after long spiritual wrestlings, with periods 
of temporary insanity from which he recovered in the quiet 
atmosphere of his country home. The answer to the second 
he found in our need and privilege to try to understand 
our own part in life. Realizing that youth was the period 
in which to develop this understanding, he turned to young 
people of from eighteen to twenty-five and founded the 
Folk High Schools to meet the need of the masses of the 
people and to help them find the answer to the question, 
“Why am I here?”. 

The simplicity and force with which Mr. Manniche un- 
folded the vigorous character and life work of the Danish 
educator left a vivid impression on an audience who will not 
readily forget this man, the son of a vicar of Seeland who 
entered the University of Copenhagen with a Bible in one 
hand and a history in the other as the surest guides along 
the road, and who, after years of unhappiness, of inward 
struggling, of vigorous mental and physical activity founded 
the Danish Folk High Schools as an institution to train 
youth to answer its own eternal question, “Why am I here?” 
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BOWLING AND BADMINTON 


An innovation at the 1934 A.T.A. Convention was the 
introduction of sports as a new and special feature to pro- 
mote a finer spirit of sociability among those who attended 
the convention. The succéss of this venture was such that, 
without a doubt, sports will always be an addition to future 
convention programmes. ‘ . 

The Bowling tournament was held in Gibson’s Recreaion 
Alleys where nearly a hundred ladies and gentlemen partici- 
pated. Handicaps were adjusted on the scores of the first 
games played. The award for highest men’s score went to 
Mr. J. Higgins and to Miss O. Williams for the hightest 
ladies’ score. The winning teams were: Ladies’—Misses A. 
Roberts, E. Symons, G. McGavin, E. Wilson, E. Porter; 
Men’s—Messrs. A. J. Skitch, A. V. Cameron, G. King, J. 
Higgins, A. J. Doney; Mixed—Miss D. Roberts, Miss J. 
Jeffries, Miss B. Webb and Mr. C. E. Leppard and Mr. W. 
Cooper. 

The Badminton tournament, also, was a complete suc- 
cess, with a very high standard of play being shown, espec- 
ially in the final events. Play was conducted on the courts 
of the Crescent Heights High School where draws were 
made for Ladies’ doubles, Men’s doubles, and Mixed doubles: 
the winners were as follows: Ladies’ doubles—Miss D. Rob- 
erts and Miss J. Jeffries; Men’s doubles—Mr. F. Parker and 
Mr. L. Parker; Mixed doubles—Miss D. Roberts and Mr. L. 
Parker. The effective committees in charge of these ar- 
rangements were; Bowling, Messrs, Finn, Marshall and 
Brock; Badminton, Misses Roberts, Jeffries, and Mr. Parker. 


RESOLUTIONS OF A.T.A. ANNUAL GENERAL 
MEETING 


Just before the resolutions were to be considered Mr. 
Barnett briefly reviewed the situation in Calgary and quoted 
the statement by Mr. F. E. Spooner, ‘“‘The Alberta Teachers’ 
Alliance is the most monstrous labor organization on the 
face of the earth.” Mr. Barnett thought that this was an 
attack on the Alliance as a whole. He brought the matter 
before the delegates that they might act as they saw best. 
There was a general discussion as to whether the Alliance 
should take up this case. Eventually it was referred to the 
Executive. 

The most contentious of all the resolutions was No. 5 
which asked for a reduction of membership fees. There was 
a large number both for and against the resolution. Those 
who were against it felt that the expenses of the Alliance 
were higher now than they were in normal times and they 
doubted if there would be many more join for the dropping 
of the fees by $1. It was also stated that most of the money 
was spent in defence of the lower paid teacher. After a half 
hour discussion the resolution was lost. 

Another contentious resolution was No. 1 — that 
the period of grace after fees are due be reduced to 30 
days. All saw the desirability of having a fixed date for 
the payment of fees after which no one could be in good 
standing, but Mr. Barnett pointed out that it was impossible 
to reach all the country districts at once and he thought 
it advisablle to allow these people to be in good standing 
for a year after the date of the payment of their fees. The 
motion was at length referred to the Executive. 

Resoltion No. 3 dealing with the sending out of canvas- 
sers by the head office to organized locals was thoroughly 
threshed out. Mr. Barnett stated that no canvassers were 
sent out from the office to organized locals until May. The 
locals were given that time to make their own membership 
drive. The matter was referred to the Executive. 

Resolutions dealing with minimum salary, pensions and 
contracts were passed with little discussion. 

The resolutions of the Calgary Local dealing with the 
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teaching of Social Sciences in our schools were not 
passed, but the meeting approved of the setting up of a com- 
mittee to investigate this question. 

Resolution No. 34 re the granting of scholarships to 
those teachers doing the best piece of research received 
considerable discussion. Finally it was left to be considered 
by the Executive. 

Resolution 37 urging that Technical High School books 
be made cheaper was carried. In fact all the resolutions 
dealing with the technical schools passed with little discus- 
sion except No. 40, and about this there was a considerable 
difference of opinion. It asked that the Department of Edu- 
cation be urgently requested to canvass the situation with 
regard to the Academic, Technical and Commercial High 
Schools with a view to facilitating the equal exchange of 
units between these schools so that a student in trying out 
may not lose his school year when he has passed in all the 
required units. 

Some felt that this was another step deeper into our 
standardization system. Others felt that in Grade IX there 
was not so great a difference and that one school could 
accept the pupils from another. The resolution carried. 

The eloquence of the A.G.M. reached its height when 
resolutions No. 45 and 52 were under consideration. The 
resolutions asked for the introduction of correspondence 
courses for high school pupils in rural areas. At length the 
following amendment was carried: “That this convention 
go on record as being opposed to asking rural school teach- 
ers to teach high school subjects and we go on record as 
urging the establishment of rural high schools.” 

Towards the close of the session Mr. Powell, as chairman 
of the Committee on Officers’ Reports, asked for a fuller 
explanation of what was meant by the formation of District 
Associations. Several members of these Associations told of 
some of the activities of their organization. Mr. Smith, Czar, 
stated that a number of their locals joined together in one 
big local. The small locals acted as feeders for the large 
local. They had put on plays, had social activities and a 
picnic. No school whose teacher was not a member of the 
Alliance was allowed to join in the activities of the associa- 
tion. As these were interesting events it would pay the 
boards to hire Alliance members when they hired a teacher. 
Other districts were just starting. They had not yet ex- 
pelled non-members but that was their ultimate aim. 

Mr. Panabaker moved that a life membership be con- 
ferred on Miss R. J. Coutts. Mr. Barnett seconded and spoke 
to this motion. He gave high praise to the gentleness and 
strength-of this woman. Those few who were on that first 
executive with Miss Coutts also expressed their apprecia- 
tion for this active co-worker. A heart-felt round of applause 
was given by all those present. Miss Coutts responded in 
her usual gentle yet persuasive manner. 


DISTRICT LOCAL MEETINGS 


District Place of Meeting Date 
Fort Sask.-Mundare Lamont May 5th 
Dapp-Pibroch Pibroch May 12th 
Andrew-Myrnam Willingdon May 19th 
Provost-Hardisty Hardisty Lake May 26th 
High River and District High River May 26th 
Wainwright-Chauvin Wainwright — 

or Chauvin May 26th 
Halkirk-Monitor Veteran June 2nd 


A District Sports Meet will also be held at Czar on 
June 2nd. Those interested should get in touch with Mr. 
J. Smith, Czar. 
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CONCERNING THE DISARMAMENT PROBLEM 

It has been the persistent contention of France that 
security must precede disarmament. All precedent in the 
past to seek security from attack has been preparedness for 
war. Certainly a provocative method—but the only one, up 
to the time of the attempt to organize the League of Nations 
as the nucleus of a peaceful society. To have so powerful 
an armed force that no nation dared make an attack was 
the idea. But this security was not for all the nations of 
the world, but only for the strongest. Nothing is more evi- 
dent than that each at the same time cannot be stronger 
and more powerful than all the others. Hence it is only the 
strongest, either by means of arms or alliances, that can 
enjoy that thing which all so ardently desire—security. 
Such a scheme of international anarchy perpetuates the rule 
of might. It fortifies the theory that might is right. It stim- 
ulates the emotion of fear and creates that nervous tension 
‘from which people today, especially in Europe, suffer. 

It was hoped that the League of Nations might supply 
that security which all nations crave. The League’s failure 
to put restraint upon Japan in the Manchurian question has 
weakened, almost shattered the confidence which some had 
begun to repose in it as an adjudicator of justice and a 
deterrent of aggression. The British Embassy to European 
capitals found acceptance of the British proposals as a basis 
of discussoin of the disarmament question in Germany and 
Italy; but the reply from France offers serious objection. 

The French note states “That their government would 
find it difficult to accept the view that withdrawal of Ger- 
many from the League should be able to create new rights 
for Germany and impose on France new sacrifices. 

“The French government has always contemplated a 
supervised reduction of armaments progressively scaled to 
a level, allowing the realization of equality of rights in a 
regime of security. 

“France would have Britain realize that France is as 
anxious as Britain to maintain peace, and that it is not 
advisable to allow Germany to re-arm without giving France 
a guarantee of the execution of the Convention.” 

In reply to the French note Britain asks directly, pre- 
cisely what guarantee France demands for the execution 
of a disarmament convention, and secondly, whether in re- 
turn for such guarantees, if France would be willing to ac- 
cept the British draft and agree to a curtailment of her 
own armaments and to an increase of those of Germany. 

Would a clearly defined threat of British intervention 
be the best safeguard against a war-minded nation attack- 
ing a peaceful neighbor? The reply to the British interroga- 
tion is not, at the time of writing, to hand. That reply, 
whatever it may be, is awaited with the keenest interest and 
anxiety. Had France and Britain insisted on guarantees of 
execution against a transgressor of the Covenant of the 
League, and such security as France demands for herself 
been given China in 1931-32, security for all would be 
much greater today, and the problem of disarmament less 
complex, less difficult. 

Lord Allen of Hurtwood, before the Institute of Inter- 
national Relations, urges that the main item in the programme 
of peace promoters at the present time should be the advoc- 
acy of world security, and it should be put foremost to the 
public. It is easy to have Kellogg Pacts and League Cove- 
nants and other formulae which take the form of law; but 


why are they not obeyed? Because there is not behind 
them the authority of a concerted world force. Economic 
sanctions on paper are useless. The consequences of eco- 
nomic sanctions must be faced, and the necessary sacrifice 
made in the interest of world security. The League must be 
prepared to face an offender of the peace with an authorized 
world force and compel the enforcement of international 
contracts. 

In the meantime all the great nations are increas- 
ing their expenditure in war preparedness, mainly on 
the seas and in the air. Until reply from France has again 
been received, it is impossible to say what progress towards 
limitation will be made. The smaller nations necessarily look 
for security in reducing the implements of war, and streng- 
thening the machinery of peace. It is therefore not surpris- 
ing to read in the daily press that an official document was 
filed with the League of Nations on April 14th, to which 
the signatories are, Norway, Sweden, Denmark, Spain, and 
Switzerland, and the approval of Belgium, though not her 
signature given. The document states the the arms confer- 
ence is bound to take into account, ‘‘defacto re-armament”’ 
(refering of course to Germany). It emphasizes the danger 
of a general armament race and pleads for a real armament 
reduction. 

France urges that the disarmament conference be carried 
on within the precincts of the League. There is a growing 
hope that Russia will before long seek membership there. 
Mussolini says that after the conclusion of the disarmament 
conference, reform of the League, the need for which is now 
almost universally admitted, must begin. If the conference 
fails, he says, there is no need for reform; it will merely be 
necessary to register its death. Sir George Paish, addressing 
the 38th annual meeting of the American Academy of Social 
and Political Science, in Philadelphia, April 14th, urges that 
real nationalism is not opposed to internationalism. He 
claims that world citizenship is an inescapable duty of each 
person. He insists that the League can never be strong 
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enough to fulfil all hopes until the U.S.A. and the U.S.S.R. 
come into it, and he urges the American nation to re-con- 
sider their position in regard to membership in the inter- 
national institution. 


THE AUSTRIAN CRISIS 


Austria at present occupies a- spectacular and tragi¢ 
position in world relationships. The independence of Austria 
after the great war was thought by the Allies to be essen- 
tial to world peace and so it was written into the peace 
treaties. When Austria was in hopeless financial straits in the 
early post war years, the League of Nations guaranteed a 
loan. Indeed as an American journalist remarks: “Austria 
may be regarded as the foster child of the League of Na- 
tions.” 


When the economic crisis of ’29 came, naturally Austria 
whose reserve of economic strength is practically nil, was 
in a most precarious position. The bankruptcy of the bank, 
the Kreditanstalt, in May, 1931, spread consternation and 
alarm throughout Europe, threw Britain into a state of 
financial panic and had its very serious re-percussions on 
this continent. Through very drastic measures, Austria kept 
afloat and managed to command a modicum of recovery. 
Then in the early spring of 1933 came the triumph of 
Hitlerism in Germany. As might be expected, Nazism spread 
into Austria, and forthwith radio propaganda from Southern 
Germany became most active, which gave Nazism a further 
impetus and increased the strength of the Nazi movement 
in Austria. To combat this rising power, Chancellor Dollfus 
dissolved the Austrian parliament and assumed dictatorship. 
By this measure he lost the support of the Social Democrats 
who were in control of Vienna, and whose support up to 
this time he had commanded. Dollfus next disbanded the 
Socialists’ private army. He also raided and closed the head- 
quarters of the Austrian Nazi party. The Chancellor re-organ- 
ized his cabinet, taking into it several leaders of the Heims- 
wehr—a private army under the direction and control of 
Prince Starhemberg—thus strengthening his dictatorship. 
Dollfus assailed the Nazi most vigorously, sent a remon- 
strance to the German government in regard to the propa- 
ganda emanating from that country, and threatened to make 
appeal to the League of Nations if Germany persisted in 
such tactics which the Austrian government considered “‘un- 
warranted interference” in the internal affairs of their 
country. Thus the difficulties of the Austrian situation be- 
came a matter of international concern. Then it was that 
Great Britain, France and Italy issued a joint declaration 
affirming the determination to maintain the independence 
of Austria. 


Soon followed the Vienna tragedy. Prince Starhemberg, 
in part payment of his services to the dictator, demanded the 
suppression of the Social Democrats. Thus collapsed the 
socialist state of Vienna in the unequal civil war which 
followed, with many of the party leaders and followers in 
prison. But this drastic action on the part of Dollfus re-acted 
by way of a large increase in the ranks of the Austrian Nazi 
party and may eventually lead to his own overthrow. It is 
very generally thought that there is personal rivalry between 
the present Dictator and Prince Starhemberg; that the prince 
has visions of being himself the autocrat in the seat of 
power. 

With this new set-up of machinery of government, Aus- 
tria ceases to be a republic. It is declared a Federal State 
under corporate control. From Italy has come the external 
influence behind the present set-up of power in the Austrian 
state. And indeed its independence is but nominal, a goodly 
share being lost to Italy. 


The great problem of this country is economic. It con- 
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tains vast urban populations whose industries are in danger 
of starvation for lack of a market, while the mountainous 
rural communities give an insufficient supply of products 
for city consumption. 

If the powers, Britain, France and Italy are determined 
that Austria remain separate from Germany (for that is 
what their pronouncement means) they must make it pos- 
sible for Austria to live. Mussolini’s pact comes short of a 
satisfactory arrangement in that direction. To quote directly 
The Manchester Guardian on this problem: “Austria can live 
in co-operation with the other Danubian states. But those 
states have shown themselves unwilling or unable to co-oper- 
ate ...If they cannot come together they must be brought 
together. Great Britain and France can by almost imper- 
ceptible pressure, guidance and inducement, promote co- 
operation.” The shattered empire of which Austria formed 
a part can never be re-established, “but the disorder that 
has replaced it can, little by little, be transformed into an 
order. There is no other way of salvation for Austria.” 


ROOSEVELT HAS A GRANT’S JOB 


President Roosevelt smiles in rain or shine. What is the 
secret of that indefatigable urbanity? He vetoes the bill for 
increased payment to former soldiers and federal employees. 
Perhaps he feels a strong unorganized opinion behind him 
though the House of Representatives and Senate record the 
necessary two-thirds vote to over-ride his veto. Fifty-one 
leaders in protestant and Jewish religious faiths at a New 
York meet demanded that Congress conduct an investiga- 
tion of the activities of the Lobby of the American Legion 
and pressure from such highly organized minorities “seeking 
their own advantage at the expense of the country as a 
whole.” 

Congress, in the President’s absence, kicked over the 
traces, defeating the purpose of the administration in the 
Stock Market Control Bill and the tax on Phillipine oil—still 
the President maintained his smiling equanimity. Another 
crucial test of the President’s strength looms near—the 
McLeod Bill, to pay off frozen bank deposits and the Silver 
Inflationary Bill, both popular with a vast voting strength 
behind them, therefore tempting to Congress—but to which 
the administration is opposed. 


But the great test of strength, the coming struggle for 
power of the big business interests is seen in their attack 
on the Stock Market Control Bill from which they extracted 
this strength. Can the President re-inject the iron into that 
piece of legislation? And with a deficit of about $7,000,000,- 
000 facing him, truly the President has a Grant’s job. 


OBITUARY 


As we go to press, news is received of the death 
of Inspector F. S. Carr, B.A., of Medicine Hat. 
Mr. Carr suffered a severe nervous breakdown about 
a year ago and had been in poor health since then. 
He passed away at his home in Medicine Hat a 


few weeks after his return from the University 
Hospital, Edmonton, where he had been a patient 
for some months showing signs of. improvement. 

The funeral cortege left the C:P.R. station, 
Edmonton, early on Friday morning, May 18, and 
the interment took place at the Beechmount 
Cemetery. 
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EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH DEPARTMENT 
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rtment will present each month reports of educational investigations carried out by Alberta 
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ALGEBRA: Grades IX, X and XI. 
M. E. Lazerte 


About March 1st the writer sent a test in computation 
to five schools with the request that the test be given to 
all pupils in Grades IX, X and XI. There were fifty-nine 
items in the test, fifteen of them being simple questions 
in Arithmetic. The tests were given to 92 pupils of Grade 
IX, 82 pupils of Grade X and 99 pupils of Grade XI. Sev- 
eral of the test items are tabulated below, together with the 
grade successes expressed as percentages. 








Data 
Percentage Success 
Item Gr. IX Gr. X Gr. XI 
1. The product of 43.267 and 
9.587 correct to hundredths is 28 24 35 
Ried PE he APES, ome 96 98 96 
Sb), 470 —2/0 —............0.-- 83 90 86 
ole o Bae —.......-- 91 94 90 
SEO0 aye OO Sk. 73 83 73 
lee ert ice ie 85 94 95 
OI rss 74 81 78 
6.2742 <-....-~ ED ea aces 29 41 55 
I Neon ncenatin 70 72 82 
SA eee = OR Ss ne 61 75 75 
164 Be ee Fa Se xn tran... 81 89 90 
—12atb2 
16 ie ec eeaenBerenenn 27 35 58 
— Ta3b8 
18(a) (—3) XK (—T7) =.......... 96 95 95 
18(b) (—3) + (415) =........ 38 76 68 
18(c) (—4) + (—6) =. 56 67 67 
18(d) (—10) — (—4) =...... 79 78 82 
Dee Ee ee ee 70 75 85 
TN. a ly. eae ker cn eee vee nee 70 87 79 
Oe. aeeD -t- BPSD So 5--bcisn 19 33 35 
ee RO a esti 47 46 67 
2b + 30 
32. Simplify ————— ............. 10 44 46 
b + 10 
83. Clear of 5x (x—1) 
fractions — + : aoe 37 51 56 
2 
34. 6(2x—3) — 3(x—3) —.... 76 73 63 
BG .se sei 4 Ose aH..2c- wii. cs 23 71 60 
42. Subtract 7x3 
x8—3x2+4x ...... 39 74 60 
45. If x is less than 1, which is larger, 
Oa BS ai eeetieee 43 59 59 
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Comments 

The data relating to questions 4(f), 8, 16, 32 and 33 
indicate that high school pupils do not adequately compre- 
hend the meaning of a common fraction. The implied ratio 
is probably not understood. The data take on added signifi- 
cance at the present time in view of the demand to “teach” 
common fractions in Grade V, decimals in Grade VI and 
percentage in Grade VII. These data sound a warning. 

High school teachers frequently complain of the inac- 
curacy in the work of pupils leaving the elementary school. 
Have we any evidence to exhibit which is relatively strik- 
ing when placed beside the results of items, 14, 16, 18(c), 
23, 24, 29, 34 and 42? Elementary processes have not re- 
ceived sufficient drill in Algebra. The question of re-organ- 
ized Mathematics is being discussed. Probably more meaning 
can be put into Algebra by reconstruction, but some roads 
to improvement lie even closer at hand. 

Look down the Grade XI column, noting the swccess on 
items 8, 14, 16, 18(b), 18(c), 24; 26, 32, 34, 86 and 42. 
Is it any wonder that many pupils fail in Algebra 2? Is it 
fair to expect that 85% of Grade XI candidates should pass 
the Departmental examination in Algebra if these five 
classes are representative of the entire group writing the 
examination? Is an examination paper to be considered a 
horrible exhibit simply because it does not come down to 
the low level of scholarship attained by pupils whose scores 
are given in the above table? Probably all one need say is 
that the course in mathematics and the pupils studying the 
course are not en rapport. 

Probably, it is true, that when answering a list of fifty- 
nine questions, pupils are not as accurate as when they 
meet the same test items in problem setting. If a pupil in 
Grade V says that the product of 4 and 5 is 15, he is not 
excused for the reason that 4 and 5 were not in a problem. 
Many of these errors arise because pupils do not under- 
stand the operations and the relationships involved. “12a — 
7a” may be thought of as “5”, if a student is careless, hur- 
ried or excited, but it may also be “5” because of lack of 


understanding of the meaning and relation of coefficients 
and literal numbers. 
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Doral News 





DAPP—PIBROCH 


The teachers of Dapp, Pibroch and Linaria met in the 
Dapp school on Saturday, April 14th, for their regular 
Local meeting. Those present were: Miss Matheson, Miss 
Wiese, Miss Pritchard, Mr. Tarlton, Mr. Wright, Mr. Mc- 
Donald and Mr. Gartley. 


A very interesting book review was given by Mr. Mal- 
colm McDonald on “The Teaching of Ideals”. This was fol- 
lowed by a talk from Mr. Earl Gartley on “New Ideas in 
Geometry”. Both talks were ably presented and provided 
much excellent food for thought. 


Carrying out Inspector Trout’s suggestion of study 
groups, professional books borrowed from the Summer 
School Library were distributed among the teachers by the 
Secretary. These are to be read ad reported on at the next 
two meetings. 


At five o’clock the teachers repaired to the Dapp restaur- 
ant where a tasty lunch was served. 


GLENDON 


The regular meeting of the Beaver River Local A.T.A. 
was held in St. Lina, Saturday evening, April 28th, 1934. 
The President, Mr. Surette, presided. Also present were 
Vice President Mr. Marsh, and Secretary Mr. Sherk, eight 
other teachers and four visitors. After reading and adopting 
the Minutes of the last meeting there followed a question 
box which produced some deep questions and equally deep 
answers. 


The Musical Festival was discussed and the concensus of 
opinion seemed to be it was very beneficial for drawing 
out the musical and dramatical abilities of the budding gen- 
eration. But owing to distance and shortage of cash many 
schools would be forced to abstain from participation. 


It was agreed that much useful ground was covered by 
the resolutions passed at the last A.T.A. General Convention 
at Calgary. 


After the business was concluded, there followed an hour 
or two of social entertainment followed by a dainty lunch. 
In conclusion a hearty vote of thanks was tendered to Mr. 
and Mrs. Surette for looking after the comfort of the visit- 
ing teachers. It speaks well for the ardor of the cause that 
so many turned out in very unfavourable weather to help 
keep up the spirit of professional educationists. 


WILLINGDON 


A regular meeting of the Willingdon A.T.A. Local was 
held in the Willingdon school March 24th with Mr. N. Svekla 
in the Chair. Secretary Samoil read the Minutes of the prev- 
ious meeting. When these were adopted a two hour discus- 
sion of resolutions took place, and our delegate, Mr. John 
Eurchuk, was instructed how to cast his votes at the Cal- 
gary meeting. Enough resolutions to keep him busy for 
quite a while! The meeting adjourned to convene again on 
April 14th, 1934, to hear the results of Mr. Eurchuk’s pil- 
grimage to Calgary. President Svekla called the meeting to 
order and as Mr. Samoil was not present, Mr. J. Worbets 
was delegated to the secretarial duties. A discussion of the 
Financial Statement of the A.T.A. followed. It was noted 

that there was a deficit on The A.T.A. Magazine, and that 


- 
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those who become members would be aiding the organization 
and themselves by subscribing to their magazine. The retir- 
ing Northern Alberta Representative, Mr. H. A. Kostash, 
was moved a vote of thanks for his untiring efforts in the 
interests of the teachers’ organization. Mr. Wm. Tomyn, 
another member of the Willingdon Local, however, was 
shoved right into Mr. Kostash’s boat or boots, and will carry 
on the good work:as Northern Alberta Representative. Mr. 
J. Eurchuk then gave an interesting synopsis of events at 
the Calgary Convention and Annual General Meeting of 
the A.T.A., including speeches, lectures and resolutions dis- 
cussed. Mr. Kostash also assisted in enlightening the mem- 
bers on various topics. Let’s have a full attendance at the 
Andrew-Myrnam District Association meeting to be held 
at Willingdon on Saturday, May 19th at 2 p.m. Some very 
outstanding speakers have been obtained: Mr. A. B. Currie, 
Vice President of the Alberta Teachers’ Alliance, Mr. Emrys 
Jones, Director of the Edmonton Little Theatre and Univer- 
sity Plays and Mr. L. Tingley, President of the Edmonton 
High School Teachers’ Alliance, as well as Mr. J. W. Bar- 
nett, the General Secretary of the A.T.A. 


SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 


Early this Spring the School of Education class, at the 
University of Alberta, formed an A.T.A.. Local with the 
following officials: President, Fred Watkin; Vice President, 
Lawrence Broughton; Secretary-Treasurer, Ladimer Kos- 
tash. Prior to the organization the class was addressed by 
Mr. J. W. Barnett and Mr. D. L. Shortliffe on the function 
of the Alliance. 


COLEMAN 


The meeting of the Coleman A.T.A. Local was held in 
the Parish Hall, Coleman, on April 26th. The Red Cross 
Society of Cameron school entertained us with a splendid 
Red Cross programme which everyone thoroughly enjoyed. 
Included on the programme were the following items: 1. O 
Canada; 2. Chairman’s remarks; 3. Work of the Cameron- 
ians; 4. The Crimson Sign; 5. The Sneeze Song; 6. The 
Safety Train; 7. Johnny Junior; 8. The Health Rules; 
9. Vim’s Victory; 10. The Better Way; 11. The Red Cross 
Pageant. 


CADOGAN 


An interesting and enjoyable meeting was held at the 
Cadogan school on Saturday, May 5th. Six schools of the 
district were represented. This gathering was entirely of 
the informal type. The members of the Cadogan Local hold 
that this is by far the most successful. 

The Secretary-Treasurer, Mr. S. Sorenson, explained 
how the finances stood. It was found that the Local had a 
surplus of $29.50 from the play competition held on April 
20th. Part of this will be used in providing a shield for the 
Cadogan junion room, the winning school of the district. 
Discussions then centred on the proposed Sports Meet at 
Czar on June 2nd; and the Teachers’ Rally at Hardisty 
Lake on May 26th. A short discussion was held on the 
Easter Convention at Calgary also. Mr. Olson presided over 
the meeting. 


VILNA—BELLIS 


The Vilna-Bellis A.T.A. Local met at Sunny Knoll School 
on April 21st. There were thirteen teachers present, Misses 
Batiuk, Odynski, Nikolaichuk, Kudryk- and Philips, and 
Messrs. S. Hawreliak, G. Hawrelaik, Con Tkachuk, M. Kully, 
J. Shubert, P. Poohkay, E. Niriak and J. Van Riper. 

President S. Hawrelaik gave an interesting account of 
the Easter Convention. A spring dance, sponsored by the 
Local was discussed. It was decided to have it on May 18th, 
at Vilna. After lunch the teachers enjoyed a dance at Stry. 
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OUR TEACHERS’ HELPS DEPARTMENT 





OUTLINES FOR JUNE 
(Through the courtesy of the Calgary School Board) 
All subjects not specifically mentioned—review. 
GRADE I Reading 

As many supplementary readers as possible. Review 
difficult lessons in the authorized reader. Secure fluent ex- 
pressive reading. Have pupils bring reading material from 
home and read to class. Create audience situation and re- 
quire the pupils reading to hold the interest of the class. 

Language 

Oral Language Lessons: The expression of three or more 
ideas on subjects concrete or abstract. Examples:—(1) My 
Dog—wWhat color is he? What is his name? What tricks 
can he do? 

(2) The Snow—Tell what it looks like. From where 
does it come? Do you like it? 

(3) Dressing for school—What do you do to your face 
and hands? What must you do to your hair? Do you brush 
your teeth every morning? 

Talks: (1) Weather. (2) Nature study. (3) Health— 
Outdoor sports, picnics, swimming, etc. (4) Indian Life. 

Pictures: Of Indians. 

Stories: Hiawatha Stories; any other suitable stories. 

Written Work: See Sheridan on “English”, and Young 
& Memmott—“Methods in Elementary English’’. 

Memorization 

By the Shining Big Sea Water; Fairies and Chimneys; 

Wild Flowers—Dawn Mooney. 
Arithmetic 

Review all combinations and separations. 

Secure accuracy and rapidity in column and horizontal 
additions to 10. 

Varied applications in oral problems of pupils’ number 
knowledge. 

Have pupils compose problems. 

Written problems as a phase of silent reading (answer 
only required). 

Hygiene 

General Cleanliness—At home—help mother keep house 
and yard tidy. Cleaning muddy shoes, hanging up coats 
and caps, cleaning basin after washing (dark ring in bath- 
tub). At school—keeping desks, seatwork, floor, basement, 
yard and books clean and tidy. 

General Suggestions—(1) Continual review is necessary. 
(2) Health Rhymes and Stories should be used wherever 
possible. Good material may be found in the Junior Red 
Cross Magazine. Splendid use may be made of dramatiza- 
tion. (3) For charts, posters, booklets and calendars see 
Course of Studies. 

Nature Study 

Butterflies: First seen; what they are like; what they 
are doing. Return of flies and mosquitoes. 

Continue observance of birds. A nature study stroll for 
class. Holidays, rest; compare with rest of trees, flowers, 
ets. in winter time. . 

Short nature stories to be read each month. 


Writing 
Teach capitals: S, T, F. 
GRADE Il Reading 


(1) The Outdoor Circus. (2) Matilda Jane. (3) The 

Dandelion (prose). (4) Supplementary Reader. 
Literature and Memorization 

(1) The Dandelion. (2) Review. 

Review. Silent Reading may be taken from Supplemen- 
tary Readers, blackboard lessons or Canadian Reader. 

Language 

Complete Review of Course, with special attention to 

parts presenting especial difficulty. 
‘ Citizenship 

King’s Birthday—This month we look forward to holi- 

days. Care of picnic grounds. Clear up papers, etc. Avoid 








fire. Dangers and waste of forest fires. Never camp or pic- 

nic on closed property without permission. When on holiday, 

note new and beautiful things so that those at home may 

be told about them. Take advantage of the sunshine. Help 

Mother so that she may enjoy holiday. Obey all instructions 

so that you do not get lost or hurt. Dominion Day Exercises. 
Arithmetic 

Column addition into the 50’s. 

Multiplication tables orally to 30, as 3 nines, 4 sevens, 
5 fives. 

Addition may be extended to three columns of 6 or 7 
addends per column. Adding of money will give variety. 

Review of measurements taught thus far. 

Use of diagnostic tests and remedial exercises to insure 
that all pupils have mastered the basic number facts of 
this grade. 

Nature Study 
Animals: Buffalo, moose, deer. Black and brown bears. 
a Development of butterfly or moth from cater- 
pillar. 

Birds: Warblers, wrens, goldfinch, humming-bird, orioles, 
blue heron. 

Plants: Six wild flowers—Rose, purple vetch, avens, 
harebell, tigerlily, gaillardia (brown-eyed Susan). 

Three scrap-books—(1) Birds, (2) Animals, (3) Plants, 
Very interesting. 

Physiology and Hygiene 

Review. 

GRADE III Reading and Literature 

Silent—Library Books. 

Oral—The Peddler’s Caravan. 
Orchhard (Two). The Sand Castle. 
° Story Telling—Wishing Wishes. The Princess and the 

ea. 

Memory—A Wake-Up Song. Review. 

Dramatization—Own Selections. 

Language 


The Boy’s Song. The 


Review of all work. 
Citizenship 
(a) Fire Prevention—picnics. (b) Profitable use of holi- 
days. Nature Study—birds, insects, museums—reading, etc. 
(c) Dominion Day—Canada’s birthday. (d) Stories: 1. The 
Foolish Pine Tree. 2. Eugene Field. 3. The One-eyed Phea- 
sant (Gould). 4. Atlanta (Conduct Stories by Gould). 
Arithmetic 
Review. Problem work should form a large part of the 
work of these months, though it should be a daily part of 
each day’s work throughout the year. 
GRADE IV. Reading and Literature 
Silent Reading—Grace Darling. Tent House. 
- Oral Reading—Devon Men. Baldur. The Hammer of 
or. 
Literature—A Summer Storm. Children of the Empire. 
Memory Work—tThe Colors of the Flag. Mr. Moon. 
Story—Brier Rose. 
Spelling 
Review Year’s Work: Memory Work Spelling. 
History and Citizenship Talks 
King’s Birthday. Self-reliance—In school, in after life. 
Proper use of leisure—In home, in school. Review. 
Geography 
Review. Projects based upon features of outstanding 
interest to the pupils. 
Hygiene 
Social Hygiene—Keep good company, be fair in work 
and play; help others; be kind to animals, be polite; help 
older people; read good books; be cheerful and happy. 
Arithmetic 
Review all the work of the year and stress weak points 
when found. Familiarize the children with such terms as 
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addend, sum, minuend, subtrahend, difference, multiplication, 
multiplier, multiplicand, product, divisor, dividend, quotient, 
remainder, without definitions of these forms. 
GRADE V Hygiene 

Foods and Reviews: 1. Habits in eating. 2. Menu plan- 
ning. 8. Review of the year’s work. 

Nature Study 

1. One insect; Dragonfly, Bumble Bee, Wasp, Mosquito. 
2. Two flowers: violet, rose( buttercup, dandelion, buffalo 
bean. 

Geography 

Review by means of construction of large economic map 
of Province or some other interesting devise or project. 
GRADE VI Geography 

Amazon Valley, Orinoco Basin, Plata River, Argentina 
(compare with Canada), Canada’s trade with South America. 
GRADE VII Spelling 

(a) Any words in the Speller but not in the Coure of 
Studies should be taught. (b) Review. 
GRADE VIII 


Review in all subjects. 





Classroom Hints 


Some Nature Study Suggestions 

I. It is fun to make blueprints of leaves, to show their 
different shapes. You will need some blueprint paper, and be 
sure to keep the light away or it will print before you wish. 
Have some leaves of poplar, birch, wild cherry, or saskatoon, 
and perhaps you can get an elm leaf or mountain ash. 
Gather the leaves of whatever trees grow nearest your 
school. Lay a leaf on the blue side of the paper and hold 
it against a sunny window pane, with the leaf next to the 
glass, for about half a minute. Then let plain water flow 
across the paper, and you will see the print. When the 
paper is dry the picture may be mounted for it is finished. 
The length of time the print should be exposed depends upon 
how bright the sun is. Be sure that no shadow crosses the 
face of your picture while the sun is shining on it, or the 
shadow will print also. A scrapbook of leaf prints is a 
pleasant thing to keep. 
Il. For All Little Birds 

God who loves all things, 
Folks and flocks and herds, 
Lend an ear to this my prayer 
For the little birds. 
Bless them singing, playing, nesting; 
Keep them well in every weather, 
Safe and warm in shine or storm, 
Glad and gay, day by day, 
: All the birds together. (Nancy Byrd Turner). 

To think that a little bird with a wing no longer than 
your hand, can fly so far when he goes South, and then 
find ‘his Northern home again! 

The little warblers — many, many different ones that 
gladden our hearts from the Atlantic to the Pacific—make 
varied journeys according to their kind . . . The black poll 
warblers spend the winter in South America and then on 
tiny wings make the long, long flight to their Alaskan nest- 
ing place. 

_ Many birds cross the Gulf of Mexico within a single 
night, landing at dawn, and resting and feeding before 
taking up their more leisurely course. They follow regular 
routes, starting in certain broad pathways along the North 
coast of the Gulf, and separating into narrower lines as they 
near the region of their Northern homes. The ducks and 
geese seem to know when the rivers and ponds are free 
from ice, just as the warblers and fly-catchers know when 
the flowers are in bloom and insects numerous. They come 
as regularly as the springtime buds. 

Bird migration has been studied since ancient times, and 
no one has yet unraveled all its mysteries. The bee makes 
a straight line to her hive. The cat will find her way to 
the old home. And so it is thought that birds are guided 
by a fine sense of direction not known to human beings. 

The Song Sparrow 
The sparrow with his spotted breast 
Sings gladly from a barren tree; 
He seems to find high happiness 
In choosing such simplicity. 
Sometimes he takes a pile of brush, 
A rail or any common place— 
His spirit wholly satisfied 
With just a little singing-space. 
The song sparrow wears a plain brown coat like his city 
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cousin, the English sparrow, but Mr. Song Sparrow has a 
spotted breast, with one large blotch in the centre. His 
song is a bubbling melody. He is a valiant little bird, sing- 
ing from earliest spring till summer is long past. . 
(N.B. These suggestions are drawn from notes in “Atlantic 
Readers” Book I—“The Understanding Prince” by Randall 
J. Condon and published by Little, Brown & Co., Boston.) 
GRADES II and III Language 

Our Garden—Early Flowers, Etc. 

The oral work might begin with memorizing or recalling 

Mary, Mary, quite contrary, 

How does your garden grow? 

Silver bells and cockle shells 

And pretty maids all in a row. 

This makes a good opening for a talk about what things 
are grown in gardens. “Mary’s’” is probably the most cur- 
ious that you will meet. Then here’s another of rather doubt- 
ful moral inffluence, but so excellently provocative of con- 
versation that I can’t refrain from giving it to you. Perhaps 
you can do something about the morals! 

Double Red Daisies 
Double red daisies, they’re my flowers 
Which nobody else may grow 
In a big quarrelsome house like ours 
They try it sometimes, but no, 
I root them up because they’re my flowers | 
Which nobody else may grow. 


Claire has a tea-rose, but she didn’t plant it; 
Ben has an iris, but I don’t want it. 
Daisies, double red daisies for me, 

The beautifullest flowers in the garden. 


Double red daisy, that’s my mark: 

I paint it in all my books. 

It’s carved high up on the beech-tree bark— 
How neat and lovely it looks! 

So don’t forget that it’s my trade mark; 
Don’t copy it in your books. 


Claire has a tea-rose, but she didn’t plant it; 

Ben has an iris, but I don’t want it. 

Daisies, double red daisies for me, 

The beautifullest flowers in the garden. 
—(Robert Graves). 

“Double Red Daisy” it is true, may be a little bit selfish, 
but she has ideas, hasn’t she? How many of you have a 
favorite flower? Have you ever thought about it? Do you 
plant your flowers yourself, or are you like Claire, who has 
a tea-rose but didn’t plant it? Have you ever thought of 
drawing your favorite flower or painting it? Or carving it 
high on trees? 

Written work to follow oral work. 

I. Our Garden 
(Put this on the blackboard. It will serve as a silent reading 
lesson, and will stimulate idea, and provide vocabulary for 
seat work language). 

1. In our garden we have quite a lot of flowers that come 
up every year. 2. As soon as the snow ‘goes we begin to 
look for the new leaves. 3. Along the South wall of the 
house we planted our golden glow, columbine and iceland 
poppies. 4. The golden glow’s right next to the house be- 
cause it is so tall. 5. The columbine comes next; and on the 
outside of the bed are the iceland poppies. 6. We planted 
these flowers together because their yellow, orange, blue 
and white colors are pretty together. 
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Il. Our “Cutting” Garden 

1 .Our cutting garden is where we plant the flowers we 
want to cut for the house. 2. The cutting garden is at the 
back of the house. 3. It is some distance from the house so 
that the sun can get at the flowers. 4. We plant sweet peas 
there against the fence, and stocks and asters in rows. 5. The 
perfume of the stocks and sweet peas is very sweet. 6. The 
asters are so pretty in the fall..7. Every morning the first 
thing I do is to go out to look at the flowers. 8. In the 
evening I water them with a whick and a pail of warmed 
water. 

Now you write a story about your garden. 

GRADE Ill Oral Reading—At the Zoo 

I. Silent Reading Preparation: 1. A question to think 
about; why do you feel sorry for the little bear at the zoo? 
2. Prepare to ask one another questions on the poem. 3. 
Make two squares. In one put the things that the little 
brown bear would have at the zoo. In the other put all the 
things that the little bear would have had in his own home. 
4. Let red mean heat and dust, and green mean coolness. 
Draw a green line around the square that holds the cool 
things and red around the other square. 5. Find the words 
(a) that make you feel sorry for the little bear; (b) that 
make you like the little bear. 6. Find (a) a speech that you 
would say in a very friendly way—practice saying it that 
way; (b) a sad little speech. Can you make it sound sad? 
8. Be ready to tell the teacher what words you cannot say. 

II. Oral Reading lesson. 1. Discussion of questions 1 and 
2 of Silent Reading Preparation, (the remainder may be 
looked over along with other seatwork). 2. Word drill. 3. 
Practice of difficult parts. 

(a) 1st stanza: (on blackboard). Use a simple sentence 
first to show how one part of what you say is often more 
important than another: I saw an oriole while I was coming 
to school. Which half of this sentence do you most want 
the teacher to hear about? Teacher then demonstrates the 
reading to make clear which part is important, and passes 
to the first stanza. Let us find the most important part of 
this stanza. I’ll begin by telling you that “I watched” is im- 
portant. (Teacher underlines). What was I watching? ‘“‘A 
tousled cub”. That is important too. (Underlines). What 
was he doing? “Playing and rolling with a ball”. These 
then are the important parts. 
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Before you read think where you will make your pauses. 
(Teacher marks pause after ‘“‘bars’”). Notice then there is 
no finished thought at the end of any of these lines. Read 
so that people know there is more to come. (Teacher demon- 
strates the first two lines). Have the class read the stanza 
in chorus. Teacher watches particularly for the proper in- 
flections that will connect the important ideas, and the pro- 
per pauses. 

(b) “Tt seemed to me he was in jail 
In that enclosure there’ (on blackboard). 

There is a big word in these lines. Where is it? Where 
are you going to pause so that you can look ahead to see 
it before you try to say it? (Pause after “jail” marked in). 
You will always do better reading if you take plenty of 
time to pause. (After “‘me’’). Chorus reading of these lines 
with plenty of time to look before attacking ‘enclosure’”’. 
(c) “And in exchange they offer him 

A little currant bun.” 

What have the people of the zoo given the little bear in 
place of his woods and pools and sun? Is it a fair exchange? 
You can make that mean little currant bun seem very little 
by reading each word of the last line slowly. Try in chorus. 
This last line is a good piece of practice too in saying words 
very distinctly or clearly. Say little; currant. 

4. Now discuss the answers to question 6 of Silent Read- 
ing Preparation, and have individual readings. 5. Divide 
your class in two. Have one part read in chorus the first 
two verses and the last two; the other part of the class 
interpret the little bear, in chorus. This chorus reading is 
practice. Words must be distinctly said; they must be group- 
ed according to thought. 6. This last step could be followed 
by individual readings of the two sections of the poem in 
partial dramatization. (The teacher will need to demonstrate 
herself wherever faulty reading needs correction. ) 

GRADE IV Early Days in Alberta 
Elizabeth McDougall—Pioneer 

A recent booklet by Miss Edna Kells gives us some inter- 
esting details of the life of Mrs. George McDougall, the wife 
ef one of our most widely known early missionaries. The 
pamphlet contains the kind of material that good teachers 
like to use to give color and reality to the study of early 
days in Alberta. ' 

Mrs. McDougall’s first home in Alberta was at Victoria 
on the Saskatchewan River about eighty-five miles East of 
the Fort, and her first dwellings—a tepee and later a one- 
roomed cabin. When the mission house was finally built, 
however, it was quite a large house—living-room, dining- 
room, bedroom and kitchen on the ground floor and four 
bedrooms above. All the furniture was made by hand by 
a Norwegian carpenter, who had come to Victoria with Mr. 
McDougall. The cooking Mrs. McDougall did at an open 
fireplace. That sounds like fun, but it would seem also to 
require considerable skill to keep things from scorching 
or sticking to the bottom of those pots hanging from chains 
right over the glowing fire. You will be surprised to know, 
too, that that same open fire had to heat the whole of that 
eight-roomed house in a Northern Alberta winter. I can 
fancy the beauty of the roaring fire on a cold winter’s night 
and probably the kitchen was comfortable, but that farthest 
upstairs bedroom must have been a chilly spot in which to 
undress at night. This was the home, however, that Mrs. 
McDougall was to make famous for its hospitality for many 
miles around. 

You will be interested in knowing what the mission 
meals were like in those very early days. In the first place, 
of course, there was meat—buffalo meat. Hunting the win- 
ter’s supply of meat was one of the big pieces of work of 
the year, both with Indian and missionary. There were fish 
to be had in the river, and when the men were at home, 
wild game. After the first year a garden was started and 
vegetables grown. Mr. McDougall cut an ice house and a 
root house in the bank of the river and it became possible 
to store supplies from one season to another. Later still the 
McDougalls began to grow barley, which Mrs. McDougall 
moistened and tied up in new leather bags. Then the Indian 
women beat these sacks on hollowed logs and hammered 
them until the barley hulls came off, when the children took 
a hand and groynd the grain into barley meal in coffee 
mills. Mrs. McDougall made Johnny cakes of this meal and 
sometimes added dried Saskatoon berries instead of currants. 
Although without sugar with which to preserve the wild 
fruits, Mrs. McDougall gathered qquantities of saskatoons, 
blueberries and cranberries and dried them in sun and 
wind for the winter when they were stewed for use. You will 
be interested too, to know that marrow from the buffalo 
bones was used as butter and for shortening. (It must have 
seemed wonderful luxury when a cow was finally added to 
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the Victoria menage and some longed for chickens were 
bought at the Catholic Mission at St. Albert). Flour was 
got through the Hudson’s Bay Company until it decided it 
could not any longer bring out mission supplies. Even when 
it did Mrs. McDougall could have but a bag and a half to 
last the year, which, to do justice to the company was very 
little less than the chief Factor’s allotment. When the Hud- 
son’s Bay discontinued supplies to the missions, Mr. Mc- 


Dougall had to go himself that long trip across the prairie , 


with his own brigade of carts to bring provisions from Fort 
Garry or St. Paul. When, later still, settlers began to come 
into the country, more freighting was done and it was 
easier to get supplies from “outside”, such as sugar, bacon 
and canned goods. Even in the days when the family had 
little for themselves, however, the mission house always 
gave a hospitable welcome to visitors. The second Christmas 
spent in Victoria marked a real celebration, when Hudson’s 
Bay men came as visitors from Fort Edmonton and Mrs. Mc- 
Dougall cooked a feast at her open fireplace— “meat, vege- 
tables from their own garden, barley meal cake, and stewed 
dried fruits’. Then she presided over her table with a grace 
and dignity that reminded her guests of their old homes 
that seemed so far away .. . After dinner the younger folk 
went for a sleighride up the river with dogs and carrioles. 
How Mrs. McDougall spent the afternoon is left to the 
imagination.” 

There were gatherings of women at the mission house, 
too. These were not white women, because, although there 
were some nuns at Lac La Biche, they stayed very close to 
their mission; but half-breeds and Indians These came 
to sewing bees at Mrs. McDougall’s home. The Hudson’s 
Bay Company brought in woollen goods from Scotland, 
French cashmeres and English prints. Out of these materials, 
Mrs. McDougall made the family garments. Sometimes the 
half-breeds, who were good sewers, assisted her. In that case 
they were paid for their work. The Indian women watched 
and soon began to make clothes out of Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany material too. 

No picture of Mrs. McDougall’s life at the Victoria mis- 
sion is complete without some account of her activities as 
a nurse. ‘‘Trappers and prospectors began drifting in from 
the ends of the earth, all sooner or later finding their way 
to the mission and receiving such care as they needed. One 
man suffering from tuberculosis was brought there to die. 
He was tenderly nursed by Mrs. McDougall. There were 
times when the ills she had to treat were more than re- 
puslive, but she never faltered . . . When the great epidemic 
of smallpox swept through the West, Mrs. McDougall nursed 
seven of her own family who were smitted by the plague. 
She herself was immune having had the disease when a 
young girl. Two of her own children, Georgiana and Flora, 
and an adopted daughter, Annie Masterchild, were taken... 
After nursing her own household she found strength, by 
some miracle, to minister to others. The Hudson’s Bay 
Company now had a fort at Victoria, and the plague did 
not pause outside the palisades. Mrs. McDougall nursed 
many sufferers within the fort. At the last she collapsed 
and for some time her life was dispaired of, but her vigor- 
ous constitution prevailed and she recovered.” (Elizabeth 
McDougall: Pioneer—Ryerson Press 35c). 

GRADE IV, Geography—Some Notes on Banana Plantation 

It is rather fun to follow the things we see every day 
in the grocer’s shop back along the road they have travelled 
to reach us. It makes a grocer’s shop quite another place, 
too. It gets to be quite a romantic spot. Have you ever 
noticed where the grocers keep their bananas? Have you 
notice noticed that this big bunch seems to be made up 
of smaller bunches, or circles of bananas? These are 
called “hands” and each banana a “finger”. Each time the 
grocer changes his bunch of bananas on the hook, count to 
see how many “hands” there are in a bunch, and how 
many fingers there are on a banana hand. (The bunches 
usually have from six to nine hands, and each hand may 
have from ten to twenty individual fingers). If your mother 
sends you to the store to buy bananas do you know which 
will have the best flavor? (A yellow banana with a green 
tip is not quite ripe. When the fruit is perfectly ripe the 
peel is golden yellow flecked with brown). When the banana 
is really ripe it is very readily digested and it is one of the 
first raw fruits given to babies. Have you ever happened to 
be in the store when the grocer was hanging a new bunch 

of bananas? Was the bunch wrappeq in sacking with a light 
. wooden framework on the outside? The bunch sometimes 
comes in this way from the wholesale. This packing pro- 
tects the fruit from crushing. The bananas have probably 
been at the warehouse for about a week. In the warehouse 
they are kept in specially equippd rooms at a temperature 
between 62 and 66 degrees and in this room the bananas 
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ripen, for they have been picked green. The bananas have 
come by train, equipped with special cars, probably from the 
city of New Orleans, because that is the greatest port of 
entry for the banana ships, for we haven’t yet arrived where 
bananas are grown. If we were to go to the docks of New 
Orleans we would see fruit ships coming in with their loads 
of fruit. In the banana boats they nearly always have 
refrigerating machinery which keeps the bananas at a tem- 
perature of about 57 degrees. The fruit ships have great 
pipes or ventilators, too, which carry the cool fresh air from 
the sea down into the hold. Many of these boats have come 
from a little country called Costa Rica in Central America, 
and if we were to make the return trip with one of them 
we would get to banana land. There we would see the boats 
being loaded with fruit, which is very carefully inspected, 
for no crushed fruit is packed in the boats. The men will 
not stop work until the ship is loaded. It may take twenty- 
four hours, and it may take twice that long, for a fruiter 
will carry from fifteen to twenty thousand bunches of fruit. 

We must now learn something more about the banana 
palms themselves. They are not trees but very quick grow- 
ing plants, the core of which is not a trunk but a sheaf of 
tightly wrapped leaves. At the top of this sheaf, the long, 
tender leaves spread out, tender probably because of their 
enormously quick growth. In the wind these palm-like leaves 
are whipped and torn into shreds. Three or four weeks 
after planting, the first leaf appears above the ground. 
Nine or ten months after planting, the stem which bears 
the fruit pushes its way up through the centre of the “trunk” 
and the flower-bud bends over and down, looking like a large 
ear of corn in its husk. The outer covering later drops off, 
showing the tiny bananas pointing downward. These young 
bananas gradually turn upward as they increase in size. 
Are the bananas as hung in the store in their natural posi- 
tion on the trees?,Thirteen to fifteen months after planting, 
a bunch of bananas is ready to be cut. They are always 
harvested green even when they are eaten “in the tropics. 
If allowed to ripen on the plant, the fruit loses its delicious . 
flavor, the skin bursts open and the ripening pulp becomes 
the prey of insects. Each plant has one bunch of bananas 
only. The “cutter”, using a long pole fitted with a special 
knife, knicks the tree a few fest below the bunch, causing 
it to bend where it has been cut. The bunch is allowed to 
swing down easily and the “backer” receives it on his 
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shoulder. The cutter then cuts the bunch from the stalk, and 
the backer carries it to the nearest pack road or tram line. 
The tree or plant is cut down after the bunch of bananas 
is gathered; it has lived its life. 

When a new banana plantation is to be set out, it is 
done by planting pieces cut from the root stalks of healthy, 
well-developed plants. If you look clearly at a banana you 
will see traces of seeds, but these are apparently nat suffic- 
iently developed to use for cultivation, or possibly that 
method is too slow. 

GRADE VI Geography 
Including some Silent and Oral Reading Suggestions 
Mexico, Central America and The West Indies 

Introductory material: This month’s geography intro- 
duces us to the famous “Spanish Main” which, according to 
some writers is the Caribbean Sea, which Spain closed to 
seafaring adventurers of other countries, when, after Colum- 
bus had discovered the West Indies and had claimed the 
islands and adjacent mainlands for Spain, it was found that 
the whole country was very rich in gold, silver, pearls, 
tropical fruits and spices and rare woods. Lord Frederick 
Hamilton in “Here, There and Everywhere’”’ declares, how- 
ever, that the “Spanish Main” is a short form of “Spanish 
Mainland” and referred, in the first place to the Spanish 
countries and islands bordering on the Caribbean Sea, and 
that only comparatively recently did the term become asso- 
ciated with the waters washing the Spanish Mainland. Now, 
however, the “Spanish Main” is thought of as the romantic 
Caribbean Sea, which-Spain claimed as her own when she 
was a formidable power in the New World. : 

Mexico, too, was a part of Spain in America. In Mexico 
lay just such wealth as Columbus sought in India, but it 
was Cortes who actually discovered the main land and its 
riches, and conquered it for Spain from the Aztecs. 

Spain has since lost her colonial power and Mexico and 
Central America are independent states; as are Haiti, Dom- 
inica and Cuba. Of the remaining islands the majority be- 
long to the British (Jamaica, The Bahamas, Barbadoes, Lee- 
ward and Windward Islands, Trinidad and Tobago) Porto 
Rico to the United States and Guadeloupe and Martinique 
to France. But Spain is the predominant influence in Mexi- 
co and Central America, particularly, to this day, in that 
the people of the country are so largely of Spanish descent, 
Spanish is the ruling language and Spanish customs prevail. 
So that, in reality, a study of this part of America is still 
a study of “Spain in America”. John Masefield’s lines: 

“Stately Spanish galleon coming from the Isthmus, 

Dipping through the tropics by the palm-green shores” 
give you the flavor of this bit of the world. 

Central America: Some interesting detail that will help 
to make the places talked of take on color and life, drawn 
from ‘‘Here, There and Everywhere’”—Hamilton: 

The Panama—It was here abouts that Balboa first sight- 
ed the Pacific. “Panama is the oldest city on the American 
continent, with four hundred years of history behind it... 
No human being would voluntarily pay a second visit to 
Colon, a dirty, mean collection of shanties, with inhabitants 
worthy of it ... The railway between Colon and Panama 
was opened as far back as 1855 and is supposed to have cost 
a life for every sleeper laid. Neglected little cemeteries 
stretch along the track almost from ocean to ocean... 
For forty-seven miles the track runs through rank, steamy 
swamps, devoid of beauty, the monotony only broken by 
the endless cemeteries. and an occasional alligator dozing 
on a bank of black slime.’”’ The actual building of the Pana- 
ma Canal was not the only difficulty in connection with its 
construction. One of the big achievements in the building 
of the Panama Canal was the conquest of disease. Yellow 
fever is the terror of that swampy country. It was no mean 
task, either, to keep the large numbers of men employed in 
the construction camps happy and satisfied, as well as 
healthy in a country such as is described by Lord Hamilton. 
The credit for the successful completion of this vast under- 
taking goes principally to Colonel Geothalo, who is said 
to have spared himself not at all that the Panama Canal 
might reach its completion with as little loss of life as 
possible. 

The West Indies—Jamaica: (a) History: ‘‘When Colum- 
bus discovered this island in 1494, he called it Santiago, 
St. James being the patron saint of Spain, but the name 
of Xaymaca (The Land of Springs) persisted somehow. 
Although the Spaniards held Jamaica for one hundred and 
sixty-one years, no trace of the Spanish in language, cus- 
toms, or architecture is left in the island, which is curious, 
for Spain has generally left her permanent impress on all 
countries occupied by her ... . When Admiral Pann and 
General Venables were sent out by Cromwell to break 
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the Spanish power in the West Indies, they succeeded in 
capturing Jamaica in 1655, and British the island has re- 
mained ever since. Yo this day the arms of Jamaica are 
Cromwell’s arms slightly modified . . . The little bay near 
Brown’s Town where Columbus landed in Jamaica, on his 
third voyage, is still called ‘Don Christopher’s Cove’... 
Previous t 01692, Port Royal was reputed the richest and 
wickedest spot on earth, for it was the headquarters of 
the Buccaneers; here they divided their ill-gotten gains, and 
here they strutted about bedizened in their tawdry finery, 
drinking and gambling.” 

(b) Scenery: 1. ‘‘When we had traversed the grove of 
orange trees, we came upon a lovely little sunken garden, 
where beds of cannas, orange, sulphur and scarlet, blazed 
around a marble fountain, with silver jet splashing and 
leaping into the sunshine. The sunken garden was surround- 
ed on three sides by a pergola, heavily draped with yellow 
alamadras, drifts of wine-coloured bougain villea, and pale 
blue solanums, the size of saucers. In the clear morning 
light it looked entrancingly lovely. On the fourth side the 
garden ended in a terrace dominating the entire Liguanea 
plain, with the city of Kingston, Kingston Harbor, Port 
Royal and the hills on the far side spread out below us 
like a map .... From our heights, even Kingston itself 
looked inviting, an impression not confirmed by subsequent 
visits to that unlovely town. The long, sickle-shaped sand- 
spit of the Palisadoes, separated Kingston Harbor on the 
one side from the blue waters of the Caribbean Sea; on 
the other side the mangrove swamps of the Rio Cobre made 
unnaturally vivid patches of emerald green against the back- 
ground of hills. On railways a green flag denotes caution; 
the vivid green of the mangroves is nature’s caution-flag 
to the white man, for where the mangrove flourishes, there 
fever lurks. : 

The whole scene was so wonderfully beautiful under the 
blazing sunlight, and in the crystal-clear atmosphere, that 
theh Guardsman refused to accept it as genuine. ‘It can’t 
be real’ he cried, ‘this is January. .In a minute I shall wake 
up in Wellington Barracks to find it freezing like mad’. 
The lengthy warrior showed, too, a childish incredulity when 
I pointed out to him cocoa nuts hanging on the palms; a 
field of growing pineapples below us, or a great cluster of 
fruit.on the banana trees. Pineapples, cocoa-nuts and bana- 
nas were bought in shops; they did not grow on trees. He 
would insist that the great orange flowers, the size of cab- 
bages on the Brownea trees were artificial, as were the big 
blue trumpets of the Morning Glories. He was in reality 
quite intoxicated with the novelty and glamour of his first 
peep into the tropics. By came fluttering a great, gorgeous 
butterfly, the size of a saucer, and after it rushed the 
Guardsman, shedding slippers around him as his long legs 
bent to the task.’”’ (To the Teacher: the material under 
heading (b) could be used for Silent Reading Seat Work. 
The exercise might be: (1) Draw and color the Jamaican 
garden described. (2) Draw a diagram of the view from 
the terrace. (3) Make a list of the Jamaican products you 
have learned from this reading. (4) What have you learned 
about Jamaica weather?) 

The famous gorge of the Rio Cobre: “I do not believe 
there is a more exquisitely beautiful glen in the whole world. 
The clear stream rushes down the centre, whilst the rocky 
walls tower up almost perpendicularly for five or six hun- 
dred feet on either side, and these rocks, precipitous as they 
are, are clothed with a dense growth of tropical forest. 
The bread-fruit tree wtih its broad, scalloped leaves, the 
showy star-apple, glossy green above, deep gold below, 
mahoganies, oranges and bananas, all seem to grow wild... 
It is the immense variety of the foliage and the constantly 
changing panorama that gives Bog Walk, (from the Spanish 
Bocas de Aqua—‘Spouting Waters’) its charm, together 
with the red, pink and fawn-colored trumpets of the hibis- 
cus, dotting the precipitous ramparts of rock over the rush- 
ing blue river.” 

Another description of Bog Walk: “The road is admir- 
ably good, passing between prodigious rocks and mountains, 
so lofty and so close to each other in many parts as to ob- 
secure the sun, and render it almost like twilight, the sides 
of both mountains and rocks being entirely covered by a 
variety of beautiful trees, some of. immense size. At inter- 
vals, through openings at the summit, large bodies of water 
came foaming and dashing down from point to point, making 
a noise equal to thunder, at the bottom forming a clear 
and transparent stream that runs with great velocity close 
to the edge of the road. At no time is it possible to see more 
than half a mile before you, the road going by a_ very 
acute angle around a bluff and perpendicular rock of tre- 
mendous height. Now and then a small chasm aflords for 
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a moment a more distant view, which increases the novelty 
of the scene.” 

(To the teacher: Do you try giving your pupils indiviual 
training in oral reading? Use the period that you would 
devote to the class as a whole to training one pupil to read 
well a particular selection which he is to read to the re- 
mainder of the class. His reading of that material is to be 


the class’s only method of getting in touch with that partic- , 


ular piece of informaion, so the reading must be good. The 
first of these descriptions of Bog Walk is sufficiently simple 
to be read aloud by a pupil, isn’t it?) 

(c) The City of Kingston: ‘Kingston owes its position 
as capital to the misfortunes of its two neighbors, Port 
Royal and Spanish Town. When Port Royal was totally 
destroyed by earthquake in 1692, the few survivors crossed 
the bay and founded a new town on the Sandy Liguanea 
plain. Owing to its splendid harbor, Kingston soon became 
a place of great importance, though the seat of Govern- 
ment remained in sleepy Spanish Town, but the latter lying 
inland, and close to the swamps of the Rio Cobre, was so 
persistently unhealthy that in 1870 the Government was 
transferred to Kingston. Though very prosperous, its most 
fervent admirer could not call it beautiful, and owing to 
its sandy soil, it is an intensely hot place, but in compensa- 
tion it receive the full sea breeze. Every morning about 
nine, the sea breeze (locally known as ‘The Doctor’) sets 
in. Gentle at first, by noon it is rushing and roaring through 
the town in a perfect gale, to drop and die away entirely 
by 4 p.m. By a most convenient arrangement, the land 
breeze, disagreeably known as ‘the Undertaker’, drops down 
from the Liguanea Mountains on the to the sweltering town 
about 11 p.m. and continues all through the night. It is this 
double breeze, from sea by day, from land by night, that 
renders life in Kingston tolerable.” 

(To the teacher: Do you ever ask a pupil to prepare an 
oral account on an individual topic to be reported to the 
class? Could you give this account of Kingston to one of 
your pupils to make his own? Use oral Composition time 
to go over his material, so that his presentation will be 
valuable to the class, and introduce his talk as supplementary 
to the Geography lesson at the proper time). 

(d) Some additional supplementary material on Jamaica 
Products: The Guardsman; “I thought it (Jamaica) was an 
island; it turns out to be nothing but a blessed growing 
grocer’s shop.” “The bread-fruit forms the staple food of 
the negroes. When carefully prepared it really might pass 
for under-done bread, prepared from very indifferent flour 
by an inexperienced and unskilled baker.” “Monte Diavolo 
(at the height of Bog Walk) is the only part of Jamaica 
where there are wild parrots; it is also the home of the 
allspice tree, or pimento, as it is called in the island. This 
curious tree cannot be raised from seed or cutting; it can 
only propagate itself in nature’s own fashion, and the seed 
must pass through the body of a bird before it will germin- 
ate. So it is fortunate, being the important article of com- 
merce that it is, that the supply of trees is not failing. Bay 
rum is made from the leaves of the allspice tree” (as well 
as the spice). “The drive from Brown’s Town across the 
centre of the island to Mandeville is one of the most beauti- 
ful things that can be imagined. It can only be undertaken 
with mules, and then requires twelve hours, the road run- 
ning through the heart of the ginger-growing district. The 
Guardsman was more than ever confirmed in his opinion 
that Jamaica was only a growing grocer’s shop, especially 
as we had passed through dense groves of nutmeg-trees in 
the morning.” 

A Sugar Estate: “There were abundant indications of 
the former prosperity of the place (at one time the sugar 
planters were enormously wealthy) ... The verandah was 
paved with marble, there was some fine mahogany carving 
in the central hall, the dessert service was of George II 
silver-gilt, and the china beautiful old Spode . . . No one who 
has not experienced it can picture the heat of a Jamaica 
sugar-factory; I should imagine the temperature to be about 
120 degrees. Most people, I think, take a rather childish 
pleasure in watching the first stages of the manufacture 
of familiar products. I confess to feeling interested on being 
told that the stream of muddy liquid issuing from the 
crushed canes and trickling gaily down its wooden gutter, 
would ultimately figure as the lump-sugar of our break- 
fast tables. There is also a peculiarly fascinating appartus 
known as the vacuum-pan, peeping into which, through a 
little tale window, a species of brown porridge transforms 
itself into crystallized sugar of the sort known to house- 
keepers as ‘Demerara’ under your very eyes; and another 
equally attractive rapidly revolving machine in which the 
molasses, by centrifugal force, detaches itself from the 
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sugar, and runs of its own accord down its appointed chan- 
nels to the rum distillery, where Alice’s Dormouse would have 
had the gratification of seeing a real treacle-well. In this 
latter place, where the smell of the fermenting molasses is 
awful, only East Indian coolies can be employed, a West 
Indian negro being unable to withstand its alcoholic temp- 


’ tations.”’ 


Barbados: ‘Barbados is the only ugly island of the West 
Indian group, for every available foot is planted with sugar- 
cane, and the unbroken, undulating sea of green is monot- 
onous. In the hilly portions, however, there are some very 
attractive bits of scenery.” Bridgetown: “Bridgetown looks 
as if all the houses were built of cards or paper. It is, how- 
ever, a bright, cheery little spot, seems properous enough 
and has its own Trafalgar Square, decorated with its own 
very fine statue of Nelson ... A curious feature. of all 
Barbadian houses is the hurricane-wing, built of extra 
strength and fitted with iron shutters, into which all the 
family locked themselves when the fall of the barometer 
announced the approach of a hurricane. I was shown one 
hurricane-wing which had successfully withstood two cen- 
turies of these visitations.” 

(“Saturday Night” of April 21, 1934, shows a page of 
“Old Churches Under the West Indian Sun”. These views 
are chiefly of Bridgetown and its vicinity). ° 
GRADE IX Literature—Supplementary Reading 

Selected Stories from Canadian Prose 

Some general suggestions for individual study: 1. What 
characteristics do you find in a hero or heroine? Would 
you choose any of these as heroic qualities: generosity, cour- 
age, greed, kindliness, malice, loyalty, devotion to a cause, 
selfishness, honesty, perseverence, patient endurance, indus- 
try, strength, ill-temper, cheerfulness, resourcefulness, cruel- 
ty, thoughtfulness for others, presence of mind? 2. After 
you have completed your list of heroic characteristics, decide 
which of the characters you have read aboyt in these tales 
illustrates each quality. Work in this way: Heroic endurance 
—Down Davie; Solomon Stride and Priscilla; the four Chap- 
delaines, etc. 3. What parts of Canada have these stories 
introduced you to? Again work in this way: Newfoundland 
—the Fruits of toil. 4. What have you learned about each 
part of Canada you have visited? e.g. Newfoundland: (a) 
country—rocky hills, rough, inclement weather with gales 
sweeping in from the sea, beating the ice against the rocks 
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in spring, cottages clinging to the face of the great rocks, 
looking out in the harbor: (b) people—the people live a 
very precarious fishing life, facing the night, fog, wind, 
cold and fury of the waves in their small boats. 5. In what 
stories were these various types of life described: pioneer 
farming; lumbering; travelling salesman; pioneer settle- 
ments, fishing; Indian schools; Mounted Policemen, Hudson’s 
Bay Company trading, whisky runners? 6. In which story 
did you meet this vocabulary? Could you use it correctly in 
telling of the story: trap net, splice, flake, leader, stage, 
quintal of fish? 1. You have learned a lot about the Indian 
character from reading this book. In what stories did you 
learn of their: racial pride, physical endurance, cruelty, 
respect for fair dealing, skill in woodlore, skill in bargain- 
ing, respect for courage and fearlessness, gift for oratory, 
treachery. 8. Make an outline of the information to be 
gathered from these stories under the two headings: I. In- 
dian War Customs; II. Indian Peace Customs. 

Some things to do and think about in connection with 
reading and understanding Selected Stories from Canadian 
Prose. 

1. The First Settlers: 1. Make a map that would illus- 
trate this account as though for a history text, showing as 
many of the places mentioned as possible with dates of 
settlement. 2. The reading of Canadian history brings ro- 
mance into your thinking of Canada. It is said of Burroughs 
that the word “antiquities” fascinated him as a boy because 
of all that it suggested of ruined cities, mummies, caves, 
things old and strange. The words “Spanish galleon” call 
up pictures of ships laden with Spanish treasure from New 
Spain, pirates, robbery on the high seas. It is historical read- 
ing that has made these words mean so much. History makes 
the world richer for you. When you say Port Royal now the 
word has much more color for you than before you read 
this story. Write down after Port Royal some of the ideas 
you now associate with that name. 2. Mr. Slick comments 
on his theory of “Soft Sawdur’ and “Human Natur’: 
(1) Write a paragraph called “Wisdom Teeth” in which 
you write as Mr. Slick giving instructions and tips to young 
travelling salesmen. 3. Mr. Slick comments on “His Father’s 
Shrewdness in Bargaining’: (1) In what ways would you 
say that Mr. Slick’s father showed that his wisdom teeth 
had been through a very long time? 4. The Conspiracy of 
Pontiac: (1) In what ways did the Indians seek to disguise 
their intention of attacking the fort? (2) Was the treachery 
of the Indians any surprise to you, or did you understand 
the warnings you were given as the story progressed? What 
warnings of Indian treachery did you notice? (3) Were you 
expecting the fort to be so ready for the Indian attack as 
they were? (4) What have you learned about the way 
frontier forts were built in the 176....’s? (5) By means of a 
diagram, reconstruct the fort as far as you are able. (You 
know the type of reading this involves don’t you? Don’t 
re-read the whole story carefully, but read quickly till your 
eye meets something in connection with the fort, then stop 
to read that with care). 5. Expiation: (1) What danger lies 
in unlimited power over other people? (2) What were the 
defects of character that led Macrimmon to treat his servant 
as he did? (3) In what ways was Macrimmon punished? 
6. Bargaining with a Factor: (1) “It would be some advan- 
tage to live a primitive and frontier life, to see what it was 
that men most commonly bought at stores, what they stored, 
that is, what are the grossest groceries.”’ Make a list of what 
Ou-Koo-hoo and his family thought necessities. (2) What 
qualities did the Factor of this story possess that made him 
a successful trader? (3) After having read these last three 
stories, as composition work, write a letter from a retiring 
successful factor to his inexperienced successor giving him 
advice as to how to deal with the Indians. 7. The Winning 
of Marie-Louise: (1) What do you think of the father’s 
stipulation that the man who was to marry his daughter 
should equal the father in prowess in some one field at 
least? 8. The Patrol of the Cypress Hills: (1) This story 
does not tell you all you would like to know about Sergeant 
Fones but it hints at a great many things and then leaves 
you to guess. (a) Various of the characters of the story 
tell you that Sergeant Fones was a “harsh” man, and he 
was to outward appearances. Was he really? Have you any 
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evidence for your opinion? (b) Sergeant Fones felt that 
the dead were “free’’. Did that mean that he felt himself 
restricted in some way, bound to lead the life he had under- 
taken, bound to wear, perhaps, a mask of harshness? Does 
his remark lead you to make guesses as to what his previous 
life had been? Is there. any other information given you that 
makes you wonder about his earlier life? How do you re- 
construct it for yourself? (c) Was the Sergeant in love 
with Mab? Have you any evidence to support your answer? 
(d) Why did he die with a smile on his face? 9 The Living 
Forest: (1) If you are a naturalist you will like this story 
very much. The true naturalist stores away whatever bit 
of wood lore he learns. It is always afterwards a part of 
his Book of Knowledge. Make note of what you have learned 
from this story about (a) Rapids, (b) Bears, (c) Moose. 
10. A Journey Through the Woods: (1) What to you would 
be the greatest hardship of the pioneer life that Mrs. Moodie 
describes in this story? 11. Work: (1) Why was it that 
Catherine was doubtful about herself and her husband being 
happy if they left their farm and returned to the village to 
live on their money? (2) Do you think people can ever be 
happy when retired? 12. The Fruits of Toil: (1) Have you 
ever heard it said that if vou deal honestly with life, it will 
deal honestly and fairly with you? Does this story prove that 
saying true? Do you know of any instances where life got 
the better of honest, hard-working people? Do you agree 
with the author when he says, “The tiller of the soil sows 
in peace, and in yellow, hazy peace he reaps; he passes his 
hand over a field, and lo, in good season, he gathers a har- 
vest, for the earth rejoices to serve him’? (2) It is the 
elements that defeat Solomon Stride. Notice how the author 
emphasized the threat of the elements each time that Solomon 
feels hopeful of a good season. See page 237. Solomon and 
Priscilla are talking of the money they owe Luke Dart. “ ’Tis 
like nothin’,” growled Solomon deep in his chest, “ ’Tis not 
much,” replied Priscilla, ‘‘when you has a trap.”’ Then notice 
how the author makes you feel the menace of that rocky 
coast and inhospitable sea. ‘‘Dusk and a clammy mist chased 
the glory from the hills; the rocks turned black, and a wind, 
black and cold, swept out of the wilderness and ran to sea.” 
Find other examples in this story of similar talk and a similar 
threat of the elements. These things warn you as to the 
outcome of the story. 13. Anne to the Rescue: (1) ‘She 
seems .. . to have a presence of mind perfectly wonderful 
in a child of her age,” said the doctor. In what ways did 
Anne show this presence of mind? (2) What other heroine 
in this book showed presence of mind in face of danger? 
An Outdoor Game or Two 

I. Draw a circle on a fairly level bit of the school ground 
about 3 feet in diameter. About 15 feet away from it draw 
a line. The player who opens the game stands on the line 
and tries to roll a ball into the circle, so that it comes to 
rest there. As soon as he succeeds (and if the game is to 
be successful, it should be fairly easy to succeed) he runs 
to pick up the ball and the other players, who have been 
formed up on the line from which the ball is rolled, run as 
fast as they can in the opposite direction to the circle. As 
soon as player one has picked up his ball he calls “stop”, 
and the runners must halt wherever they may be. Player 
one then tries to hit one of the other players with his ball 
and if he succeeds that player must try to roll the ball into 
the circle from the line. If he fails he must become “It” 
over again. 

II. The flicking of cards against the warm and sheltered 
wall of the school requires enough skill to make the game 
of some interest. The cards must all be held in the same 
way: the corner between the first two fingers, the remainder 
of the card within the hollow of the hand. The object is to 
flick the card with a free movement of the wrist, so that it 
will light as close as possible to the foot of the wall (not 
against the wall, because then the card will bounce off, prob- 
ably some distance from the wall). The player whose card 
comes closest to the wall gathers up the cards of all the other 
players. He then calls heads or tails, throws the pack in 
the air, and claims for his own all that light with the side up 
that corresponds with his call. 
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